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TEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE —No- 
tice is given by the Association for the Exhibition of 
the Industry of all Nations, to all parties in America de- 
—s Eye aye FS the bag — to be 
open city of New York, in May. 185 ’ 
All persons desirous of obtai z 


ing, erected on Reservoir 
by the Association for the Exhibition of the Industry o' 
all Nations, are requested to send in their applications 
for space before the first oar of Februa 1858 ; immedi- 
ately after which da*< the ation will proceed to de- 
cide = yin me and =— xy A Bent 

D ion must furnish the bitor’s name 
and address in full, and state whether he is manufactu- 
rer, proprietor, or agent, It must contain a concise de- 
scription of the articles offered for exhibition, and a 
statement of the precise dimensions required ; if on wal!, 
by height and length; if on floor or counter, 





ning a place in the build- 
uare, in the city of New Yor 


= began. a by length 
Pplications must be signed by the 
to exhibit, and be ao drenen to the cabsoribers propreing 


fice of the Association, No. 58 Broadway, New York. 

The Association hopes that attention’ will be 
the exact terms of this notice, and that 
= carefully in making 
order, 


1 given to 
its requirements 
applications. By 


W. WHETTEN, Secretary. 


No ch made to exhibito 
heme wm yh rs for space allotted. 


N. B.—Applications from parties in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, are to be made direc to A. B. 
Secretary of Local Ccaunitnons 0. 125 Walnut Meret 





BANVARD'S PILGRIMAGE 
PALESTINE AND JERUSALEM 


is exhibiting every t 734, 
aii evening a’ epteves Wednesday 


at3o’ 
" GEORAMA, 7 
roadway, two d rom th 
aaTaacnaee Sas Mera 


SACRED LOCALITIES, 


the Cities, Moun’ Plains, Rivers, &. 
Scriptural History. Admission BO cente : Siren ale 
ice. 329 3mos 





OURNEYMAN BINDER WANTED.— 
To one who can do good work in cloth and leather 


Spishing &c., and is of first rate 
a offered in a large Western Apply by 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 

j15 4t 109 Nassau STREET, 
New York. 
VOL. XII =6wo. 5. 


FORTIETH PHILADELPHIA TRADE SA 
MARCH, 1853. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 


LE, 








Cmevian.—The Subscribers, in conjunction with the Committee, Messrs. Buancuanp, Hart, 
| Burtee, Bippie, and Lrrrixcorr, announce the Fortieth Philadelphia Trade Sale of BOOKS, 
PAPER, STEREOTYPE PLATES, LEATHER, CUTLERY, BINDERS’ CLOTH, STA- 
TIONERY, &c, &c., to commence with the Stationery on the 9th of March, the Books on Mon- 
day, the 14th. 


Consignments are respectfully solicited. 
{2 Contributors will please forward their invoices as early as possible, to secure a place in 


the first Catalogue. 
& SONS, AvcrionrErs. 


M. THOMAS 


Philadelphia, January, 1853. 
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HELLER’S SALOON OF WONDERS, |CHAMBERS’S PAPERS 
539 BROADWAY. | FOR THE PEOPLE, 


\V ROBERT HELLER RESPECTFULLY 
i @ announces that he will make his first ap nce 
before an American audience on Monpay, December 20th. 
in an opening entertainment peculiarly novel and 
attractive, affording amusement and instruction in the 
mysteries of nature and science His established Euro- 
an reputation, where he was known as the PRINCE 
F WIZARDs, and universally acknowledged as the 
ONLY LIVING EQUAL TO HOUDIN, the Master of 
His Art, will enable the public to judge of the excellence 
of bis performances, which will embrace Experiments in 
Chemical Phenomena, the Mysteries of Electricity, Mag- 
netism, Galvanism, Legerdemain, and Deceptive Machin- 
ery, in connexion with the development of his astoundin 
faculty of SECOND SIGHT, the elucidation of which 
has baffled the combined medical and scientific talent of 
the European continent. 
Performances nightly, commencing at 8 o’clock. 
Admission 50 cents. 


NEW VOLUMES | 


OF 

BOHN’S POPULAR LIBRARY SERIES, | 

which, with a complete assortment of those previously | 
published, are now offered for sale to the trade, viz: | 


LORD BACON'S ESSAYS AND HIS. | 
TORICAL WORKS. | 


One volume. 
i 
j 
] 


Standard Library. 
SCHOUW’S EARTH, PLANTS, AND 
MAN: 
Popular Pictures of Nature—with Sketches from the | 
Minera! Ki nedom. by Vox Kose... } 


ne volume. | 
Scientific Library. 


MATTHEW PARIS’S ENGLISH 


Now complete in 
12 VOLS., FANCY BOARDS. 


This valuable Series of Papers, now completed, forms 
one of the best works for public or private libraries ever 
issued. e selections are made with great care, and 
comprise rt Arch y, Bi phy, Science, the 
Industrial and Fine Arts, the leading topics in Social 
Economy, together with Criticism, Fiction, Personal Nar- 
rative, and other branches of —_ Literature. The 
Press, in all parts of the country, have been unanimous 
in their approval of the Series. 


IN PRESS. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS 


oF 
CHARLES LAMB, 
FROM MOXON § LAST EDITION. 
Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 
WALKERS MANLY EXERCISES, 
FROM THE LAST LONDON EDITION ; 


With Corrections and Additions, and all the Plates. 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 


J. W. MOORE, 


Cuestyut Sr., PHILADELPHIA. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS, DOCUMENTS, 
AND 
OFFICIAL MILITARY WORKS. 
rP.AYLOR & MAURY, Booksellers and Sta- 
tioners, Washington city, can supply any orders for 


works of an official character, issued at the seat of Gov- 
ernment. 


dis tf 
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| Having been gopeinted nts for the sale of military 
HISTORY hoes — y authority of the War Department, 
: ey now offer— 
Volume 1, from the year 1235 to 1278. e United States’ Cavalry Tactics. 3 vols. Ilustrat- 
» m" r ed. Price $5 (very scarce). 
Antiquarian Library. Wayne's Sword Exercise. $1. 
Ord ual. $2 


THE OLYNTHIAC & OTHER PUBLIC. 
ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. | 
Translated by C. R. Kennepy. | MComb’s Courts- 


One volume. } Coapes's Fagtes. 
Classical Library. | flewvy' Artillery. & 





eee 
ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF | TAYLOR & MAURY, 
ger oy 2g Ca age | BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
y J. T. 4 | 
Philological Library. AGENTS, éc, 


Just received and for sale by WASHINGTON, D.C. 


29 
BANGS, BROTHER & CO., . 
Trade SaLce Rooms, 





| EMNANT of the edition of the “Blue 
jis 3t 13 Park Row. | , Book,” or United States’ Government Register, eiv- 
pa oa 7 . an i " 
OOK CLERK WANTED.—Wanted in a| oer, civil and tiilitary, in pay of the United Staves. 
long established and first class house at the South, %3. A few copies remaining of the late edition, 
a competent clerk. Applicants will please apply by letter _ for sale by 
DAVID DAVIDSON TAYLOR & MAURY, 
100 Nassau street, ae Near 9th St, Washington, D. O. 
t 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


A NEW SCHOOL BOOK 
FOR EVERY PRACTICAL MAN. 


Dengan Yee MATHEMATICS with Draw- 
in iene ke Bo plied to the Mechanic Arts. 

anthor of Arithmetic, Alge- 
signed ire a 


echates and every young 
erstand the principles o 
plied to yon Carpenter aud Ma- 
other mechanical] powers, with mensura- 
and solids, ct gon b 
NES & CO., 


No. 51 Joha Street. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. are the Publishers of Professor 
Davies’ Course of Mathematics, now so favorably known 
Creegnont oe Dubos Co —— New — 
a Le re, , Elementary Algebra, 
i "atime are recently been ie 


g and M 
ye —, _ 


"The workis es 
man or Dk me yam 


cont eae wor) ek 
tion of 


and gee Lessons in A 





"s pe. St: Bio- 

iliyn’ s Ritual of Freema- 

p abo ony . Casis’s Conversation with 
Napoleon while in Pitxile, 4 vols. 12mo. 


W. GOWANS, 178 Fulton street. 
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HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


CURE OF A DISORDERED LIVER AND BAD 
DIGESTION. 


a Letter from Mr. R. W. Kirkus, Chemist, 
Prestot street, Liverpool, dated 6th June, 1251. 
To Professor HoLtoway. 


Sir,—Your Pills and Ointment have stood the highest 
on our sale list of Frogristary Medicines for some years. 
A customer, to whom I can refer for ay A enquiries, desires 
me to let yea know the particulars of her case. She had 
been troubled for years with a disordered liver, and bad 

estion. On the last occasion, however, the virulence 
the attack was so alarming, the inflammation set 
in so severely, that doubts “ae entertained of her not 
being able to bear up under it; fortunately she was in- 
duced to try our Pills, and she informs me that after the 
and each  ueseating dose, she had great relief. She 
continued to take them, und although she used only three 
Boxes, she is now in the enjoyment of perfect health. 1 
could have sent you many more cases, but the above, from 
the severity of the attack, and the speedy cure, | think, 
speaks much in favor of your asteniening J 7 8 
igned) R. W. KIRKUS. 


AN ya. CURE OF "Babs them. FEVER, 
IN VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 


a Letter inserted in the Hobart Town Courier, 
Copy V pf lst March, 1851, by Major J. Walch. s 


Margaret Se'Doantgnn, ny ears of age, residing | 
at New Town, had been suff ma violent rhoum- 
atic fever for upwards of eo "kietie, which had e 
tirely deprived h 
period she was under the care of the most eminent medi- 
cal men in Hi Town, and by them her case was con- 
sidered hopeless. A friend prevailed upon her to —4 
Holloway’s celebrated Pills, which she consented to do, | 
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American History and Geography. 


BIBLIOTHECA AMERICANA; 


A CATALOGUE OF 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION 


Tt will one 
have been col 
ture, it would 


and in an incredible short space of time they effected a | Librarians of 


perfect cure. 
CURE OF A PAIN AND TIGHTNESS IN THE CHEST 
AND STOMACH OF A PERSON 84 YEARS OF AGE. 
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ddeertiser,. who -, couch Jor he helloiny 
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severely from | 
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alking about. 
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a my inconvenience or pain, which 1 could not | 


(Signed) HENRY COE, North pe 
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On receipt of 
| street, to any 


a paid application the Catalogue will be deliver 
oie 6s at New York. t 


OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, 


ner of the use of her limbs: during “a RELATING TO THE HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES. 


the First of Jan ary next. 
TF cartagn by WD DA VIDSON, 109 Nassau 


London: J. Russect Santa, Publisher, 36 Soho Square. 


Orders from the above Catalogue are solicited by 
TRUBNER & CO, 


12 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


Fither direct, or through DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau street. 





ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 


MESSRS. 


TRUBNER & CO., 


OF 12 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
Beg to announce that the Hon. East India Company have appointed them, by a special resolution of the Directors 


the sole Agents for the Company’s Publications in 


CATALOGUES 


| ase preparing, and when ready, may be had on application to Mr. DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau street, New York. 
Py Tribner & Co. keep constantly on hand a large stock of Books in Oriental Literature, published in all parts of 
the Continent. 
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LITERATURE. 


INGERSOLL’S HISTORY OF THE SECOND WAR 
WITH ENGLAND.* 
FOURTH VOLUME. 
Two thirds of Mr. Ingersoll’s concluding 
volume are taken up with a minute account 


of the various preliminary movements, the | 


disastrous adventures, and final issue of the 

rotracted conflict known as The Battle of 
New Orleans. The first British preparations 
are detailed with interest, which is enhanced 
by the position urged by Mr. Ingersoll that 
the invasion of Louisiana was intended as 
something more than a single strong blow in 
the course of the war; that it really looked 
toa permanent occupation of the country, 
and extension of Britix-h power towards the 
Canada frontier. At this day we can hardly 
eredit the temerity and absurdity of such an 
idea. It was gravely urged in 1814and 1815 
in the Englieh colonial journals of Barbadoes 
and Montreal. The fact of the British land- 


ing their forees on the Mississippi at all, | 


looking at the obstacles they encountered 
from nature, and the kind of conflict they 
had to undergo with the inhabitants, appears 
now quixotic in the extreme. Had there 
been no Andrew Jackson in the field we 
should probably have oecasion to think differ- 
ently. The story impresses us, however, 
most strongly with the difficulties of earry- 
ing on a war of invasion. ‘The best appoint- 
ed troops, the best laid plans, the most con- 
fident resources, at New Orleans, met with the 
most pitiable disasters and defeats. ‘I'he 
consideration of these things in Mr. Inger- 
soll’s well filled pages reminds us how much 
must have been encountered and cvercome 
by our two long lines of Mexiean ceenpation 
—but Mexican resistance is no precedent for 
what any future invader may expect on the 
soil of the Unied States. 

Mr. Ingersoll takes pride in building up his 
story on facts furnished by British authori- 
ties, nor dees he conceal their unscrupulous 
designs and hopes of booty and pillage, in.- 
evitably required to sustain an overwronght 
soldiery harassed in the swanips of Louis 
iana, but he gracefully yields to the repre- 
sentations of the officers the popular belief 
of the watelword—- 


BOOTY AND BEAUTY. 


“ For several years, it was common belief, and 
on respectable authority, that General Paken- 
ham had his soldiers’ lust for plunder, 
and roused their efforts to desperation, by the 
atrocious watchwords Beauty and Booty, given 
out as the inducement to take New Orleans. In 
1833, all the surviving British commanders, 
namely, Lieutenant-Generais Lambert and 
Keane, Major-Gens. Thornton and Blakeney, and 
Col. Dickson, deemed it proper to publish, in an 
English journal, that, serving and actually pre- 
sent in the army commanded by General Pa- 
kenham, they unequivorally denied that any 
such saree was ever held out to the army, or 
that the watchword, asserted to have been given 
out, was ever issued. The reason why that 
denial was not made known till eighteen years 
= the alleged occurrence, they added, was, 
res 
‘Three Years in America’ 
Booty were the British watchwords 
was the uniform belief 
Generals Jackson, 





mbo & Co. 


That Beauty and 


Coffee, and Carroll, who got 
History of the War the United States | Representatives on this 
sf atin and’ Grogt Brin by Ohare J. Ingersoll. Tnversc ll, “betrayed the 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


| their information from prisoners, confirmed by 


' the books of two of the British orderly -serjeants 
| taken in the battle. On such authority, it was 


| the universal belief of the Americans, and never | 


| contradicted till by the publication of the British 


| generals before mentioned. Barbarities of their | 

forces at Hampton, at Raisin, and at Washing- | 
‘ton, Admiral Cochrane’s official proclamation of | 
{inhuman warfare—in fact the whole course of | 


together with 


d so disgraced 
| the British, that the instruments of such outrages 
| and victims of defeats became naturally anxious 

to escape some of the odium. General Lam- 
_ bert and the other somes generals testify in 


er that anxiety. There was 


British hostilities in this scan 
| American ultimate successes, 


| their own cause, un 
| record-proof, in the books of the orderly-ser- 

jeants, of the fact. Atthe same time, the usual 

animosities of war were so much aggravated 

by the British manner of waging it, with In- 
| dians, slaves, pirates, larcenies, burglaries, and 
| other felonious violations of all its recognised se- 
| verities, that Jackson and his associates may have 
| been hasty in adopting their belief in a circum- 
| stance which is unequivocally denied by respect- 
| able, though certainly interested, persons.” 


Mr. Ingersoll’s animated sketch of the 
‘campaign closed, we return to the Capital, 
| Congress sitting in the Patent-Office, all the 
_rest of the public buildings being destroyed. 
\In October, 1814, the national legislature 

was busy with the consideration of an effer 

from Jefferson of the sale of his Library. 

His letter is d g.ified and touching — 
JEFFERSON'S LIBRARY. 

“*T learn, Jefferson wrote from Monticello, 

|his Virginia retirement, ‘that the Vandalism of 
the enemy has triumphed, at Washington, over 
| science as well as the arts, by the destruction of 
the pubiic library, with the noble edifice in 
which it was deposited. You know my colice- 
tion, its condition, and extent. I have been fifty 
years making it, and have spared no pains, op- 
| portunity, or expense, to make it as it is. While 
| residing in Paris, | devoted every afternoon I 
| was disengaged, for a summer or two, in exa- 
mining all the principal bookstores, turning over 
every book with my own hands, and putting by 
everything which related to America, and, in- 
deed, whatever was rare and valuable in every 
‘science. Besides this, I had standing orders, 


' Frankfort, Madrid, and London, for such works 


relating to America as could not be found in | end 


Paris. So that in that department, particularly, 


such a collection was rhade as can never be again | 


| effected, because it is hardly probable that the 
| same opportunities, the same time, the same in- 
| dustry, and Y garg cae and expense, with 
|some knowledge of the bibliography of the sub- 
ject, would again happen in concurrence. Du- 
ring the same period, and after my return to 


| related to the duties of those in the highest 


which I suppose is of between nine and ten 


rally, extends more particularly to whatever be- 
longs to tie American statesman ; in the diplo- 
matic and parliamentary branches, it is particu- 
larly full. It is long since I have been sensible 





‘had provided, at my death, Congress should have 


never heard of it till repeated in a the refusal of it at their own price; but the loss 

English work, Mr. James Stuart's | they have now incurred makes the present the 
proper moment for their accommodation, with- 
that day | owt regard to the small remnant of time, and the 
and constant assertion of barren use of my enjoying it.” 


The discussions and votes in the House of 


| during the whole time I was in Europe, in all its | 
| principal book-marts, particularly Amsterdam, | 


; | economy. 
America, I was led to procure, also, whatever Mr. Kent, even Oyrus King, Mr. Oakley, and Mr. 


| concerns of the nation; so that the collection, | 


thousand volumes, while it contains what is | 
chiefly valuable in science and literature gene- | 


it ought not to continue private property, and | 


arg says Mr. 
inglish preposses- 


79 

















sions of some, ti narrow parsimony of 
others, the party-prejudices of nearly all.” 
The history, now that the prejudices are 
mostly worn out and the library itself has 
been burnt up, is curious :— 


OPPOSITION TO ITS PURCHASE, 


“We went into committee the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1814, Joseph Lewis of Virginia in the chair, 
Mr. Thomas Oakley, now judge in the city of 
New York, Mr. John Reed, now Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of Massachusetts, and Mr. Grosvenor, 
opposed the bill, objecting to the number of 
books in foreign ianguages, particularly French, 
and many of them the writings of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and the other literary apostles of the 
French Revolution. Nor did English works of 
progress and speculative freedom, such as 

cke’s, escape animadversion The downfall 
of the French Empire which crowned the Revo- 
lution of that country,—the triumph of absolute 
government, said to be the natural offspring of 
revolution—an | the alleged failure thereby of 
Jefferson’s political doctrines, which have since 
so generally been established in the Old World 
and New, encouraged those who admired those 
American institutions which are least original 
and most European, to repudiate his as danger- 
ous novelties and modern democratic experi- 
ments, ‘There were eminent lawyers in the 
House of Representatives disposed to banish 
from American knowledge the great lights of 
literature which have shed, with the American 
Revolution, their vivifying influence on the stag- 
nant pool of European intellectuality. To these 
shortsighted views answers were mad* by Dr. 
Seybert, Governor Wright, Bolling Robertson, 
Mr. Clay’s succe sor, Joseph Hawkins, and John 
Forsyth. When the committee, after negativing 
several attempts to frustrate the purchase, rose, 
and reported the bill as it came from the Senate, 
without amendment, Cyrus King moved in the 
House, to limit the purchase to ‘such parts as 
the Library Committee might judge suitable, 
which was designed to exclude French progres- 


sive and philosophical works, and for which mo- 


tion John Reed, Timothy Pickering, Timothy 
| Pitkin, Richard Stockton,and Daniel Webster, 
| with, altogether, 47 members, voted ; while Wil- 


liam Gaston, Moss Kent (brother of Chancellor 
Kent), and other Federalists, voted for the books. 
Mr. John Reed then made an appeal to the well- 
known parsimony of many Republicans; and, 
on his motion to limit the price to $25,000, the 
House adjourned. Next day, the debate was 
sharply resumed by Mr. Oakley, Mr. Pickering, 
r. John Reed, warmly opposed by a young 
Federalist of the Massachusetts delegation, John 
C. Hurlbut, who, in a maiden-speech of much 
vivacity and force, advocated the purchase of 
the library. Only 37 voted to reduce the price 
one-half; among them Nathaniel Macon, who 
never failed nee Ripert his always peculiar, 
often eccentric, and sometimes extravagant, 
Mr. Gaston, Mr. Hanson, Mr. Webster, 


| Pickering, Mr. Sturges, and Mr. Law, sided with 
us on this money-vote. Mr. Pickering then 
moved to insert ‘such books in the library of 
| Mr. Jefferson as in the opinion of the Library 
| Committee would be proper to be received and 
de: o-ited at the seat of government for the use 
of the two houses of Congress,’ for which several 
\of our side, Macon, and a few more, voted, with 
‘most of the federal party, including Mr. Web- 
ster; but Mr. Gaston, Mr. Hurlbut, and Mr. 
| Kent, to the last, adhering to the books. By 66 
| to 52, the bill was finally sustained and becarre 
|alaw. But of the kind of opposition that it un. 
| derwent, literary amd political, the speech of 
Cyrus King, a sincere and not uninformed gen- 
' tleman, affords ideas of the vehement hatred of 
French literature prevalent, through English 
any in this country. ‘It might be in- 
erred,’ he said, ‘from the character of the man 
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who collected it, and France, where the collec- 


cano of the French Revolution, which had deso- 
lated Europe and extended to this country 
was 0 to a general dissemination of that 
infidel philosophy and of the principles of a 
man [Jefferson] who had inflicted greater ay 
on our country than any other, except Mr. Madi- 
son. ‘The bill would put $23,900 into Jefferson's 

for about 6,000 books, good, bad, and in- 
different, old, new, and worthless, in languages 
which many cannot read, and most ought not; 
which is true Jeffersonian, Madisonian philoso- 
phy, to bankrupt the Treasury, beggar the peo- 
ple, and disgrace the nation.’ 


The purchase of the library, Mr. I. re- 
gards as in the nature of an irregular gratu- 
ty offered to the nevessities of an ex-Presi- 
pe or his family, and as a precedent cf the 
subsequent grants for the Jefferson, the 
Monroe, and Madison MSS. A pension for 
a retiring President, he thinks, would be 
amore manly and dignified proceeding :— 

PENSIONS TO PRESIDENTS. 

“ These subterfuges, by which pensions 
to public benelactors have been avoided, for ci- 
vilian services, while the military are pensioned 
with extravagant profusion, demonstrate, | think, 
cru:le politics, and falsify, in practice, the theory 
of republican government. Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, and Jackson, survived the presidency, 
to suffer by the position exacied of them us 
much in retirement as in office Would public 
Virtue suffer more for an allowance to past Pre- 
sidents, fur decent dignity, than by the erratic 


contrivances, for their relief from debt, which | 
our code vow exposes ¢ Shortly before his death, | 
when too feeble to leave his couch, but his intel: | 
lect still as bright and his patriotism warm as | 


ever without the ibility of a selfish motive, 
—with no feeling but'for the honor of his coun- 
try—Madison said to me, that pensions for past 
Presidents ought to be part of our republican 


system: he even named the amount—%5000 a | 


year. ‘They cannot,’ he said, ‘without discre- 
dit to their country, shut their doors against the 
humerous guests, whom they must receive with 


He) 


family Be ses with gern: Deed idee i liciting 
ance, a secretary, Mr. ! 

as carver, Washington’s Revolution 
camp-table chest, presented to Congress on the 
18th of April, 1844, as a relic to be preserved, 
is one of many proofs that he not only loved 
good peepee tet cnaare ete! wey grteedy on} 
promoted conviviality as an affair of state and 
convenience for business. Almost all accounts 
represent him as grave and stately. But I have 
known, intimately, ladies who danced with him; 
have heard companions of his pastime hours 
describe his enjoyment of not only the pleasures 
of the table, but those songs of immodest mer- 
riment, then so consmon a part of such pleasures. 
I heard an officer of his military family enter- 
tain La Fayette with a recital of some of the 
oaths which General Washington uttered with 
passionate outbreak, when disobeyed and disap- 
pointed in battle; I have seen his minute, writ 
ten directions for the liveries of his servants. and 
concerning the choice and rent of a house; and 
have been assured, by a gentleman who spent 
some days with him at Mount Vernon, when no 
longer on his guard, that the once reserved and 
solemn statesman chatted treely on all subjects.” 


In the course of his narrativ: Mr. Inger- 
soll somewhere speaks of his history as a 
Sketch. So it may not be improperly con- 
sidered—for it frequently spurns the de- 
eorum and preser bed conventionalities of 
regular history; but regarded as a collection 
of Memoirs the volumes are always valuable 
for the novel array of facts, and the spirited, 
though frequently irregular, manner in which 
the attendant numerous suggestions are 
thrown out. 








TRENCH’S HULSEAN LECTURES.* 


Tue two Courses of Lectures contained in 
this volume each possess the unity of com- 
plete treatises. They are marked through- 
out by the acute investigation and original 
illustration which distinguish their author's 


ture for unfolding the Spiritual Life of Man, 
we are first shown that the Bible, with all its 
variety of authorship, is at unity with itself. 





works. In the first, the Fitness of Scrip. | 





tinction between this development of our 
¢ nsion of what is actually contained 
in the Bible, and a theory which professes to 
“ develope ” Christianity by adding toi ts doc- 
a may be best explained in his own 
wo 


“ We no more object, than we do to a Nicene 
creed following up and enlarging an Apostolic, 
which rather we gladly and fully receive 
as a rich addition to our heritage. But that Ni- 
cene creed in the same manner contains no new 
truths which the Church has »dded to her stock 
since the earlier was composed, though it may 
be some which she has brought out with more 
distinctness to herself and to her children,—as 
it contains broader and. more accurately guard- 
ed statements of the old. But the essential in 
this progress 0: Truth is, that the later is always 
as truly found in Scripture as the earlier—not 
as easy to discover, but when discovered, as 
much carrying with it its own evidence ;—anc 
there, not in some obscure hint and germ, put- 

ing one in mind of an inverted pyramid, so 
small the foundation, so vast and overshadow- 
ing the superstructure—as for instance, the 
whole ry system, which rests, as far as Scrip- 
ture is uced in proof, on a single text—nor 
yet there in some which is equally ca- 
pable of a thousand other turns as that ee; 
as, for example, when the worship of the Bless««! 
Virgin is found prophesied and authorized in the 
Lord's answer to her at the marriage in Cuna of 
Galilee. 

“But with these limitations, the scheme is 
altogether different from that which some of 
late have put forward,—different not in degree 
only, but in kind; and it is that mere confusion 
| of unlike things under like terms, which is so 
. fruitful a source of errors in the world, to call 
| by this same name that theory which, refusing 
| the Scriptures as, first and last, authoritative in 
_and limitary of the Truth, assumes that in the 
| course of ages there was intended to be, not only 
| the discovery of the Truth which is there, but 
_ also, by independent accretion and addition, the 
further growth of doctrine, besides what is there ; 
| which recognises such accretions, when they fall 
in with its own notions, for legitimate out- 
| growths, and not, as indeed they are, for noxiou= 
mi wths, of doctrine ; and which thys makes 





respectable welcome.’ Clandestine and surrep- | Then follows a consideration of its manifold- | the Church from time to time the creator of new 


titious grants, wrung from Congress at midnight, | ¢ss, showing the adaptation of the varieties ‘Truth, and not merely the 


react from the rejection of permanent provision 
for the proper support of those who, when out of 
office, are still beiore the public; and te whom 
individuated allowances by annual Acts of Con- 
gress would be liable to none of the well founded 
objections creat.ng just prejudices against pen- 
sions as often misapplied in Europe.” 


The notice of JeVerson recal!s to Mr. In- 
gersoll a reminiscence of Washington, with 
an anecdote or two which would sustain the 

ition taken by Mr. Bancroft in his recent 
ecture before the Historical Society, of the 
variety of our great Patriot’s character :— 
ANECDOTES OF WASHINGTON, 

“Jefferson was the President of genius and 
reform, the only one of our first ten with whom 
Thad no persunal acquaintance, In my boy- 


hood, but old enough to consider and remem-_ 


ber, [ saw Washington; in his coach, going 
to chureh, and at other times when drawn by 
six horses, with several servants in showy live- 
ries; in his graceful and commanding seat «n 
horseback ; in a court-dress, small sword, and 
hair in a bag. delivering his farewell address +o 


of authorship and modes of treatment we 


have spoken of, to the different classes of. 
| men among its first and all subsequent audi- 
In the next we are shown the advanee | 
of Seripture, the progress in the history of 
the race from the simple patriarchal form of. 


tors. 


government to a more complicated polity, 
,and from that to the spiritual kingdom of 
the New Testament, representative of the 
family, the State, and the Church, showing 
that these ideas enter into the growth of the 
| individual in precisely the same order—the 
| family being prominent in the mind of the 
child, the feeling of his relations to those 
| with whom he comes in contact beyond the 
family circle, that is with the society or the 
State, coming next in order, and the feeling 
of the insufficieney of these to satisfy the full 
desire of his heart and soul—rendering him 
sensible of the need of Christianity, or ena- 
bling him more fully to appreciate its bene- 
ts. 

We are next called to consider the past 

developments of Seripture, or the light 








Congress; in his drawing-room, with his secre- | thrown upon portions of the sacred writings 
taries, Pickering, Hamilton, and Knox, stooking | by the events which have occurred since 
the pipe of peace with a tribe of Indians, all! their first promulgation. The author's dis- 
ware 9 he was; and once, as school-fellow | a ar aoa “- 
nd playmate of his wife’s grandson, Mr. Cus- | y¢,th¢ Ritness of Ho ture for Unfolding the Spi- 
tis, had the casual honor of dining with him | SoMePaceNcbaath ones Pen at Negoas 


in the grave and nearly taciturn dignity of his | povix Tresch Mk Phileiehn Heo 





ian and definer 
_and drawer out of the old. This is all that she 
assumes to be; whatever she proclaims, she has 
ever the consciousness that she is prrsiining it 
as the ancient Truth. as that which she has al- 
ways borne in her bosom, however she may not 
have outspoken it till now ; as of the Truth 
| once delivered to her, though, 1t may be, not al! 
at once apprehended by her.” 


__ Next in order follow considerations on tle 
inexhaustibility of Seripture—the adaptation 
of its precepts to every ineident of every 
man’s life, the fallacy of the objection that its 
rule of life is general, that it does not lay 
down direvtions regarding the minute details 
of everyday life, On this point the author 
gives as a portion of his argument the fol- 
owing beautiful simile :-— 

“He (Strauss) demands of a book, whicl 
claims to be the appointed book for the guid- 
ance and teaching of humanity, that he should 
be able to lay his finger there upon a precept 
or a doctrine for each occurring need,—that be 
should be able to find in one place and under 
one head all which relates to one matter ; an! 
because he cannot find this 9 the Bible, he 
opens his mouth against it, and proclaims it in- 
sufficient for the ends which it professes to ful- 
fil. But Holy Seripture is not this book for the 
slothful—is not this book which can be inter- 
preted without, an oper from, and by the de- 
niers of, that Holy Spirit by whom it came. 
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Rather is it a field, upon the surface of which if be summed up in the terse remark quoted by 
gometimes we manna easily and without Mr. Trench—* the great and standing evi- 
labor, and given, as it were, freely to our hands, dence of Christianity is Christianity.” The 
yet of whica also many portions are to be cuti- | series is concluded by a lecture on the Fu- 
vated with pains and toil, ere they will yield ture Development of Christianity, that is the 
food for the use of man. This bread of life also | warfare it has yet to wage, the nature of the 
is to be often eaten in the wholesome sweat o enemies it is to meet, the way in which it 
our brow.” | Will “approve itself a conqueror unto the 
Not only does he show every utterance end.” This chapter contains some admirable 
of Scripture fraaght with meaning, but that, hints on the conduct of Christian Missions, 
its very reticences are profitable for our con- | advising a greater consideration than hitherto 
sideration as well. 'of the germ of Christianity, which many of 
: | the corrupt beliefs of nations out of the pale 
eae ee _ (Of Christendom contain, that instead of root- 
“Nor is it only what Seripture says, but its | ing up all, we should adopt the policy of 
very silence, which is instructive for us. It was) st, Pan! with the Athenians, “Whou there- 
said by one wise man of another, that more fore ye ignoranily worship, Him declare I 
might be learned from his sponte than from | unto you.” 
another mans See tf boven yg antag | ‘The battle is, however, to wage within as 
pret ee ee ai P h of Well as without the pale of Christendom, at 
oan ‘beste: so that it has been likened to ‘a| home as well as beyond the sea. In this 
dial in which the shadow as well as the light | Connexion we may quote the author's re- 
informs us’ For example of this, how fall of marks on 
meaning to us that we ave nothing to!d us of | 
the life of our blessed Lord between the twelfth | 


SOCIALISM, 
“While it is hard for us to say what may be 


and the thirtieth years—how significant the ab- | the exact forms of those future evils, while we | 


solute silence which the Gospels maintain con-| cannot discern accurately the beforehand, the 
cerning all that period; that those years in fact | lineaments and proportions of these latest mon- 
have no history, nothing for the sacred writers | struus shapes which shall ascend from the pit— 
to record. How much is implied herein! the | as neither would this foreknowledge profit us 
calm ripening of his human powers,—the con- | much ;—yet the hints which in God's prophetic 
tentedness to wait,—the long preparation in se- | word we have, the course of the mystery of ini- 
cret, before he began his open ministry. What' quity as it is already working, seem alike to 
a testimony is here, if we will note it aright, | point to this, that as there has been an aping ot 
against all our striving and snatching at hasty | the monarchy of the Father, in the absolute des- 
results, our impatience, our desire to glitter be- | potisms of the world ; an aping of the economy 
fore the world; against all which tempts so of the Son, as though he Sith sat visibly on 
many to pluck the unripe fruits of their minds, | his throne, in its spiritual despotisms, avd emi- 
and to turn that into the season of a stunted and | pently in that of hone; so there remains yet 
premature harvest, which should have been the | for the world, as the crowning delusion, a lying 
season of patient sowing, of an earnest culture | imitation of the kingdom and dispensation of 
and a silent ripening of their powers, the Spirit—such as in the lawless Communist 

“ How pregnant with meaning may that te | sects of the middie ages, in the Familists of 
which appears at first sight only an accidental 4 later day, in the St. Simonians of our own, 
omission! Such an accidental omission it might | has attempted to come to the birth, though 
at first appear that the Prodigal, who while bts ‘in each case the world was not ripe fo. it 
in a far country had determined, among other | yet, and the thing was withdrawn for a time. 
things which he would say to his father, to say, | Yet doubtless only for a time ; to reappear in 
‘Make me as one of thy hired servants,’ when he an after hour—full of false freedom, fell of the 
reaches his father’s feet, when he hangs on his | promise of bringing all things into one ; making 
father’s neck, says all the rest which he had de-| war on the family, as something which sepa- 
termined, but says not this. We might take | rates between man and man, bresking down 
this at first, for a fortuitous omission; but in- and obliterating all distinctions, the distinctioas 
deed what deep things are taught us here! between nation and nation, between the man 
This desire to be made as a hired servant, this | and the woman, between the flesh and the Spi- 
wish to be kept at acertain distance, this refusal | rit, between the Church and the world. bo 
to reclaim the fulness of a child’s privileges, was seems it; and when we translate St. Paul’s words, 
the one turbid and troubled element in his re- | with which he characterizes the final Antichrist, 
pentance. How instructive then its omission;— gs though he had simply calied him ‘that wick- 
that, saying all else which he had meditated, he | eg one, we lose a confirmation of this view 
yet says not this. What a lesson for every pe-| which his words more accurately rendered 
nitent,—in other words, for every man. We! would have given us. He is not simply the 
may learn from this wherein the true growth in | wicked one, but 6 dvenos the Zawless one ; and the 
faith and humility consists—how he that has _ mystery is not merely a mystery of iniquity but 
grown in these can endure to be fully and free- of lawlessness (dvopias). Law,in all its manifes- 
ly blest—to aceept all, even when he most | tations, is thet which he shall rage against, mak- 
strongly feels that he has forfeited all ; that! ing hideous misapplication of that great truth, 
only pride and the surviving workings ot self- | that where the Spirit is, there is liberty.” 


righteousness and evil stand in the w . ; : 
“ a Dy tye Gy ‘The second series of Lectures, Christ, the 


claiming of every blessing, which the sinner had | er y : 

lost, but which God is wales and willing to re- | Desire of all Nations, or the Unconscious 
store.” Prophecies of Heathendom, turnishes a work 
of equal interest and excellence. 





The seventh lecture is entitled the Fruit- 
fulness of Scripture—* in other words, the 
maaner in which it has shown itself a germ 
of life in all the noblest regions of man’s ac- 





| THACKERAY IN AMERICA.—HIS BOOKS, LECTURES, 
AND THE MAN. 


UL 


We remember some nonsense being publish- 
| . . . 
| ed, but it was hardly worth the grave vita- 


peration of Fraser, against the impertinence 


lof the American press, especially when it is 
| considered how much more accomplished the 


| English journals are in all the exquisite re- 

finements of personality. The two most 
/personal accounts of Thackeray published, 
appeared, if we remember rightly, in some 
| Liverpoo! paper and in the London Specta- 
tor. The London correspondence of some 
|of the provincial papers spares nothing of 
‘fact or comment touching the private life of 
| public characters. Nay, are there not jour- 
nals expressly devoted to the contemporary 
biography of titled, wealthy, and conse- 
| quential personages, which will tell you how, 
j}and in what company, they eat, drink, and 
| eae their itinerary from the country to 
London, and from the metropolis to the eon- 
| tinent, the probable marriages, alliances, &e. ? 
|No journal can be better acquainted with 
| these conditions of English society than the 
iclassieal and vivacious Fraser. Why, then, 
‘does John Small address that London editor 
from New York, converting some paltry and 
innocent enough penny-a-liner notice of the 
author of Vanity Fair into an enormous na- 
tional sin and delinquency? Why does he 
write of a generous and hospitable land— 
“The guest’s most seeret self is exposed by 
hishost. Every action—every word—every 
gesture—is preserved and proclaimed: a sigh 
—a word—a groan—a sneeze—a cough—or 
a wink—is each written down. No blood- 
hound or Bow-street officer ean be keener, or 
more exact in the trail, than this irresistible 
and unavoidable spy ?” 

It is very amusing to see John Bull, in his 
big bow-wow way, lecturing Brother Jona- 
than. He swells, squares, and denounces, 
and occasionally subsides out of passion into 
humor, which is a favorable turn of the dis- 
ease. The fun in Jonathan’s eyes all the 
while shows that he enjoys both phases of 
the old man’s character. Having just had 
his violent fit on this subject of the newspa- 
per iniquities, he drops off in Fraser into this 
amiable 
PARODY OF THE THACKERAY BIOGRAPHIES. 


“One of his most singular habits is that 
of making rough sketches for caricatures on 
his finger nails. The phosphoretie ink he 
originally used has destroyed the entire nails ; 
so his fingers are now tipped with horn, on 
which he draws his portraits. The Duke of 
Marlboro’ (under Queen Anne), General 
O’Gahagan (under Lord Lake), together 
with Ibrahim Pasha (at the Turkish ambas- 
sador’s), were thus taken. The celebrated 
engravings in the Paris Sketch-Book, Es- 
mond, gc. were made from these sketches, 
He has an insatiable passion for snuff, which 
he carries loose in his pockets. Ata ball, at 
the Duke of Northumberland’s, he set a 
whole party sneezing, in a polka, in so con- 
vulsive a manner that they were obliged to 
break up in confusion. His pockets are all 
‘lined with tea-lead, after a fashion intro- 
'dueed by the late Lord Dartmouth.” 
| “The correspondent of the Buffalo Re- 
_volzer, who stayed three weeks with Mr. 
| Thackeray, during the great Exhibition, gave 








Uvity; has with its productive energy im- 
pregnated the world; and how everything 
has lived where these healing waters have 
come.” ‘To earry out the suggestions of 
this theme fully, would be to write the his- 
tory of the civilized world, in all its develop- 
ments of thought and action ; but it may all 








Tue January number of Fraser brings us a | us these particulars :— 

reply by Mr. Thackeray’s friend, John Small) “His papers on the Greater Petty Chaps, 
—a near family relative, probably, of Titmarsh |or Garden Warbler (Sylva Hortensis), 
and Fitzboodle—to certain more curious than |‘ The Fauvette, created an immense sensa- 
commendable biographic efforts which came | tion when Madame Otto Gcldsel:midt was 
out contemporaneously with the arrival of| last in London. The study is at the end of 
their illustrious subject on these shores.|the garden. The outside is richly covered 
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with pennant, jasmine, and Virginian | Mother Goose pantomime once, when Eller, immorality of Thackeray in introducing to 


creepers. 
tude, ‘chewing the cud of sweet and bitter 
fancy.’ Being an early riser, he is generally 
to be found there in the morning, ean he 
can watch the birds. His daily costume is a 
hanging chlamys, or frock coat, which he 
closely buttons, to avoid the incumbrance of 
a waistcoat. Hence the multiplicity of his 
coat pockets, whose extreme utility to him 
during his lecture has been remarked else- 
where. He wears. no braces, but his nether 
garments are sustained by a suspensory belt, 
or bandage of hemp, round his loins. Socks 
or stockings he despises as effeminate, and 
has been heard to sigh for the days of the 
Solea or cavdarcov. A hair shirt, close to the 
skin as Dejanira’s robe, with a changeable 
linen front of the finest texture—a mortifiea- 
tion, or penance, according to his cynical con- 
tempt and yet respect for few vanity—is a 
part of his ordinary apparel. A gibus hat 
and a pair of bluchers complete his attire. 
By acontrivance, borrowed from the disguises 
of pantomimists, he tndresses himself in the 
twinkling of a bed post; and ean slip into 
bed while an ordinary man is pulling off his 
coat. He is awaked from his sleep (lying 
always on his back in a sort of mesmerie 
trance) by a black servant (Jos’s domestic in 
Vanily Fair), who enters the bed-room at 
four o'clock precisely every morning, winter 
cr summer, tears down the bed clothes, and 


literally saturates his master with a can of 


cold water drawn from the nearest spring. 
a x * oe 

“He pays no visits, and being a solitudina- 
rian, frequents not even a single club in Lon- 
don. He dresses punctiliously for dinner 
every day. He is but a sorry eater, and avoids 
all vegetable diet, as he thinks it dims the 
animal spirits. Only when engaged on pa- 
thetic subjects does he make a hearty meal ; 
for the body, macerated by jong fasting, he 
says, cannot, unaided, contribute the tears he 
would shed over what he writes. Wine he 
abhors, as a true Mussulman. Mr. T.’s fa- 
vorite drink is gin, and toast and water, or 
cider and bitters, cream and cayenne. 

In religion a Parsee (he was born in Cal- 
eutta), in morals a Stagyrite, in philosophy 
an Epicurean; though nothing in his conver- 
sation or manners would lead one to surmise 
that he belonged to either or any of these 
sects. In politics an unflinching Tory fond 
of the throne, admiring the court, attached 
to the peerage, proud of the army and navy; 
a thick and thin upholder of Church and 


| able to appear, 


| Bishop of Oxford's, the discussion with Mr. 


| retire. 


_ modern languages, and his French, which he 


freely uses throughout his writings, is fur- 


'nished by the Parisian governess in the Baron 
de B.’s establishment. In the classics, he is 
‘superior to either Professor Sedgwick or 
| Blackie (vide his Colloguies on Sirabo, and the 
_Curtian Earthquake). He was twice senior 
opt. at Magdalen College, and, three times 
running, carried off Barnes’s prize for Greek 
Theses and Cantata.” 
' An ingenious puffl.—You have only to re- 
_ verse this mock biography to have a capital 
real one of William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Of course he doesn't snuff, and no one would 
‘suspect him of being an early riser, or of 
going to bed with his boots; by the same 
token he is a club man, not ignorant of 
Burgundy, not exactly Church and State, nor 
army and navy (army particularly), by no 
/means a bore in conversation, and above all, 
on which he may justly pride himself, is an 
admirable Frenchman. 

Such is John Small’s account of Thacke- 
ray. Somebody else, less jocose, charges the 
heavy battery of the London Times in a no- 

tice of Henry Esmond. The great thunder- 


er is too much of an Englishman not to ad-— 


mire the Fielding of the present day, but 
having had an old quarrel with the same 
Fielding, and the wounds of the encounter 
not being quite closed, is bound, of course, to 
be big, magisterial, and hortatory. The thun- 
derer finds fault with Henry Esmond for 
being just what it pretends to be, a capital 
_revival of an antique style:—* Having made 
up his mind to write a novel in monthly parts 
no more, and to do as Scott and Fielding did 
| before him, why, Mr. Thackeray, in the name 
of all that is rational, why write in fetters? 


| Why have the mind and hand erippled? Wh 
pursue the muse under difficulties? Garrie 

must have been a great actor; so was John 

‘Kemble; but what would our fathers have 


said to Kemble had he undertaken to destroy | 


is own identity, i 2 | ote ; 
for a season his own identity, in order to pre- ences of respectability. were worth talking 


sent a counterfeit of bis great predecessor? 


ere Mr. T. sits in perfect soli-| the regular performer, was taken il] and un- the public, in his lectures, such profligates 
‘and ribalds as Congreve, 
_ “He is disputatious and loquacious, to a | 
| degree, in company ; «nd, at a dinner at the 


Fielding, and Smol- 
was known of these gen- 
his is the scope of its 


lett,—as if nothi 
tlemen before! 


_very serious column on the subject, given in 
Macaulay, respecting the death of Mausolus, | 
the husband of Zenobia, oceupied the dis- 
_putants for thirteen hours, ere either rose to 
Mr. Macaulay was found exhausted | 
| under the table. He has no acquaintance with | 


its own language :— 


“ Stripped of all accessories, the issue be- 
tween us is, wi.ether the works of Congreve, 
Fielding, and Smollett are such as ‘orm 
proper subjects for critical commendation to 
promiscuous audiences of young persons of 
both sexes and whether it is for the well-be- 


ing of society that attention should be so 


called to these writers as to promote the 
reading and study of their works. With all 
due deference to the Literary World, we af- 
firm the negative of both these queries. 

* * 


“But the simple point before us was to 
determine what would be the total moral re- 


sult upon the majority of young men and 


women from reading their works. We be- 
lieve, unhesitatingly, that the influence of 
such study would be, in its totality, evil, and 
only evil. In this opinion we believe that 
nineteen literary men out of twenty would 


good agree with us.” 


There are two points involved here, which 
we may ask the indulgence of our intelli- 
gent readers for discussing. To state them 
is almost a platitude. Can a gentleman 
speak publicly of these writers at all !—and, 
how has Mr. Thackeray spoken of them! 
For the first, we cannot but think that they 
are entitled to the privileges of polite soci- 
ety. They certainly, with all their defects 
of. taste and morals, occupy no small or 
unimportant part in that English literature 
which every well informed person reads: 


an allusion to, or a quotation from which it 


would be ignorance not to recognise, and im- 
becility not to appreciate. ey are the 
men of whom Dr. Johnson wrote, whose 
lives Sir Walter Scott narrated, of whom 
Hazlitt and Lamb and the best and most 
popular crities have said a hundred wise and 
kind things—over whose works our fathers 
laughed or grew sad, and whom, in their best 


|Why have your genius in leading strings? | estute, we may still warmly take to our hearts 


for entertainment and solace amidst the cares 


of life: English literature has many higher, 


many profounder authors (of other kinds) ; 
but it cannot afford to part with Henry 
Fielding, whom the Recorder pronounces a 
lower man than Smollett—as if minor difler- 


State, he is for tities and taxes as in Pitt's 
time. He wears hair powder to this day, 
from his entire reliance on the wisdom of 


We decline to judge Mr. Thackeray's powers #bout after its sweeping denunciations of 
from his present exhibition, He shall have immorality. The man is to be pitied who 
justice from us, though he has none from | will not instructed and made better by 8 
his forefathers. Besides his novels, he is the | himself. We reserve our opinion whether | oer of the life and writings of Fielding. 
author of the Vestiges of the Creation, the or not Mr. Thackeray is equal to a masterly | he fault is hisown. Fielding lived, suffered, 
Errors of Numismatics, Junius’s Letters, and and complete work of fiction until he at- | endured, and wrote manfully enough, we are 
Ivanhoe. The sequel to this last he pub- | tempts the labor with the energies of his. assured, for his benefit. : 3 
lished three or four years ago. He wrote all | spirit free.” | The Edinburgh Review thinks differently 
Louis Napoleon's works, and Madame H’s; A comfortable suggestion for an author | of this matter from the Recorder. When 
exquisite love letters; and, whilst secretary who has just se experience and inven- | Horace Walpole’s letters, some years since, 
to that prince in confinement at Ham, assist- | tion in twenty first-rate volumes. Oh! the disclosed one of the very lowest haunts of 
ed him in his escape, by knocking down the | Jupiter of a literary schoolmaster! He calls Fielding, what was the comment of that or- 
sentry with a ruler with which he had been | up Master Thackeray for arecitation, he hears | 8#" of English opinion * 
ruling his accounts. Mr. 'T’. is very fond of | Master Thackera recite Vanity Fair,Penden-| “It is very certain that the writings of 
boxing, and used to have an occasional set-to | nis, Esmond, and he reserves his opinion— | men are eolored by their indolence, their 
with Ben Caunt, the Tipton Slasher, and | he does—whether Mr. Thackeray is equal to | amusements, and their occupations; and this 
Young Sambo. He fences admirably, and | a work of fiction! Master Theckeray may | little peep into Fielding’s private hours, lets 
take his seat again and be called up some | us at once into his course of studies, and is 
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ran the celebrated Bertrand through the lun 


ees wee BAS 2 


es 


twice, at an assaut darmes in Varis. He is 
an exquisite dancer: he founded Laurent’s 
Casino (was a pupil of Old Grimaldi, sur- 
named Jron Legs), and played Harlequin in 


other time, when it is to be hoped that he 
will be better pre 

Talking of criticism, the Recorder of this 
city has another indignation article at the 








an admirable illustration of his Tom Jones, 
Jonathan Wild, and other novels. We are 
taken into the artist’s work-shop, and shown 
the models from which he works; or rather, 
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break in upon him at a time when he is 
we ving from the life, I is a very idle piece 
of morality to lament over Fielding for this 
low indulgence of his appetite for character. 

he | been found quietly at his tea, he 
would never have left behind him the name he 
has done. There is nothing of a tea inspira- 
tion in any of his novels. They are assured- 
ly the finest things of the kind in the lan- 
guage; and we are Englishmen enough to 
consider them the best in any la we. 
They are indubitably the most English of all 
the works of Englishmen.” 

Is not this sufficient? Now, in what light 
has Thackeray presented these authors? 
Why, with a severity of judgment where 
severity was required, which probed to the 
quick every sore spot in their moral charac- 
ter, and which we thought sometimes ex- 
ceeded the necessities of the ease. It is 
simply a libel to assert that Thackeray fa- 
vored a single vice of his heroes—for heroes | 
they are and will remain. ‘“he genial, amia- | 
ble humor of Sir Walter Scott, who was not | 
a very bad man, would have let any of them | 
off with half the scourging they have receiv- | 
ed from the author of Vanity Fair. Buta 
truce to further comment. The Recorder | 
has done injustice to Mr. Thackeray and the | 
spirit of his leetures, and we think it has, 
greatly miseonceived the position of the au- 
thors of whom it undertakes to write. 








THE LIFE OF MRS. SETON.* 
Tose who have ever undertaken the plan- | 
ning out of an extended system of charity by | 
means of associative effort, who are familiar | 
with the vexations of the committee-room, | 


exertions for the support of her family, and ances, their unvarying garb of funereal sable, 
entered into an engagement in a New York | their celibacy; but we honor and admire 
school. She afterwards removed to Balti- | their spirit of active benevolence and self- 


more, where the plan of the future Sister- 
hood seems to have first taken posession of 
her mind. The requisite funds for the pur- 
chase of a small establishment were supplied 
by a layman, and the Sisterhood was started 
at Emmettsburg. The community consist- 
ed of ten; the routine of daily devotion was 
as follows :— 


“The sistere were directed to rise at five o'clock 





in the morning, and after vocal and mental prayer | 
until half-past six, they assisted at the holy sa- | 


denial. For the sake of these last, let all 
be so far lenient to the first as to be wil- 
ling to examine the subject when presented, 
Individual effort by devout women in the va- 
rious stations in which they naturally find 
themselves, we believe to be a more health- 
ful and efficacious mode of doing good; but 
such effort is in no danger of being relaxed 
by the investigation of a vast associative 
system imbued with the like spirit of charity. 

Mr. White has executed his work in an 


crifice of mass, reciting the first part of the Ro- agreeable style, and a tone, in the main, cour- 
sary on their way to the chapel, and the second | teous towards those of opposite ereed to his 


on returning. 
they made an act of adoration of the 
Heart, and attended to various employments 
until a quarter before twelve, when they devoted | 


After breakfast, at nine o'clock, | own. 
Sacred’? ; 
A PASTOR’S LEGACY—THE REV. ERSKINE 





MASON.* 


a few moments to examination of conscience, | No more fitting monument could be devised 


adoration, and reading of the New Testament. 
During dinner one of the community read a por- 
tion of the holy Scriptures. After the recrea- 
tion, at. two o'clock, there was a reading from 
the Following of Christ, an adcration, and work 
until five; then visit to the Blessed Sacrament, 
and reci'‘ation of the third part of the rosary. 
At supper the Spiritual Combat was read. 
After the recreation, at half-past eight o'clock, 
there was a spiritual reading, followed by 
prayers, when the community retired.” 


A day school was soon commenced, which | 
expanded into a more comprehensive semi- | 
nary; but the plan may be best set forth in | 





i 


the author’s words: 
“The end which the Sisters of Charity of St.| nent pulpit orators, was called, soon after 


our Jesus Christ as the source and model 


for a deceased clergyman than the one now 
before us; for, better than the marble, it per- 


| petuates not only his fame but his useful- 
ness, 
, thousand sermons, written in the discharge 
‘of his pastoral duty by the late Dr. Erskine 


It contains a selection from one 


Mason, taken without any special reference 
to occasion, subject, or merit ; and, therefore, 
a fair exponent of their author’s mind. 

They will be read with interest beyond 
the wide circle of Dr. Mason’s congregation 


and friends ; for they are excellent specimens 


of pulpit composition, showiig a care and 
condensation not always found in sermons. 
Dr. Mason, the son and grandson of emi- 


— Fs 2g to themselves, was to honor his ordination, to the charge of the Bleecker 
r 


street Presbyterian Church, where he re- 


the diffieulty of combining men equally zeal- of all charity, by rendering to him every tempo- | 





ous for the work in hand, while each indivi- 
dual is strenuously urging a favorite plan ; 
those who are familiar, also, with the workin 
of a charity after it has once been establish- 
ed, the lukewarmness of the rich, and the 
lack of appreciation of the position of the 
poor, will look with respect and interest on 
an organization whose administration has 
been as practical as its aims have been spirit- 
ual, which numbers its dispensers of charity 
by thousands, and its beneficiaries by hun- 
dreds of thousands. Such an institution is 
that of the Sisters of Charity. It is but 
natural, therefore, that the members of the 
religious community to which it belongs 
should pay marked respect to those who 
have enlarged its sphere of operations. 

To this feeling we owe the present vo- 
Jume. Mrs. Seton, its subject, was the 
founder of these associations in the United 
States. Her life, though one of activity, was 
not marked by many incidents. She was 
born in the city of New York, August 28, 
1774, her maiden name being Bayley. In 
her twentieth year she married Mr. William 
Seton. Visiting Europe, some years after, 
with her husband for the benefit of his 
health, shortly after their disembarkation at 
Leghorn he died. Hospitably and tender! 
cared for in her desolate condition by a fami- 
ly of Italians, her attention was interested in 
the Roman Catholicism they ardently pro- 
fessed. She did not, however, abandon the 
Episcopal Church, in which she had been 
bred, until after her return home. In reduc- 
ed cireumstances, she had to look to her own 
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ol ase : ; mained until the time of his death, a period 
ral — "~ ice in their power, 1p snl ‘of twenty years—a good example of perse 
| sons of the , the sick, prisoners and others. | : ea ~ yi 
| Also, to caettin sacred ieheer of Jesus Christ | je ne field of labor, — ren! as 
| in the young persons of their sex, whom they | ¥#/¥6J0 a community so prone to clerical as 
"may be called upon to form to virtue, while they to all other changes as that of our city. 
sow in their minds the seed of useful knowledge. | The incidents of his life were consequently 

Thus the poor, of all descriptions and ages, the i not varied; but there is no lack of interest in 
| sick, invalids, foundlings, orphans, and even in-| the excellent memoir prefixed to the vo- 
| sane persons, were embraced within the sphere | lume by Dr, Adams, which is, in fact, an es- 
_of their solicitude and care. Another object of say on the pastoral relation, as well as a re- 
| their zeal, no less important at that time in cord of a good man’s life. 
| America, was the instruction of young persons, Qur extracts must be two-fold: one a simi- 
of their sex in virtue, piety, and various branches le of great beauty from the memoir, and a 
_of useful learning. ‘his instruction they were passage of equal merit from a sermon by Dr. 
_ to extend gratis to peor orphans, as far as cit-| Mason on “Preparation for the life to 
| cumstances would permit. | come” 

* “ * * * a 
| “To carry out the above-mentioned objects, | _ BACH MAN WRITES HIS OW® LIFE. 
| the society is composed of such as were never; “In the Spanish gallery of the Louvre, at 
| married, and of widows, who are required to be | Paris, there hangs a ce'ebrated picture by Mu- 
sound of mind and body, and free from all de | rillo, founded on an old snare g which repre- 
| fects that would prevent them from discharging sents that a certain monk was called to die, 
| the functions of their state. They must be of when engaged in writing his own biography. 
good eharacter and respectable connexions, of an Grieved at the abrupt termination of his a 
age commonly not short of sixteen nor exceed- | nished task, the fiction goes, that he sought and 
ing twenty-eight, and above all, fully disposed | obtained permission to return to the earth to 
to serve God during their whole life in the per- | complete his work. Wonderful is the power 
sons of the poor and the education of youth, | with which the immortal artist has embodied 
with an entire submission to the guidance of the conception. There is the monk seated in his 
superiors, and a great fidelity to the rules of the | cell, intent on his solemn toil. It is not the 
institute.” | ghastly face and form of the dead, but the con- 
The enterprise was commenced February feta man who has been dead nd wh 
22, 1810. “Mother Seton” remained its | anq through with the life and motives of Eter- 
head until her death, January 4, 1821, zea- | nity. 

lously and scrupulously performing the duties |“ That legendary fiction will have no reality 

of her laborious and self-sacrificing life. with any. No one who goeth hence returns to 
The history of her order is brought down 


finish the work of life. But there is intensity of 
from the period of her decease to the present | motive enough in the sober truth that every man 
time. 


is actually engaged day by day in writing that 





We are no admirers of many of the fea- 
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tures of the Roman Catholic sisterhoods. 
We dislike their vo 3 and ascetic observ- 
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a phy. which neither time nor eternity 
will efface. may be written in high places or 
in low, in public remembrance or in the honest 
heart of domestic affection, but we are writing 
fast, we are writing sure, we are writing for 
ce Happy is he who, th the grace 
of assisting him, like the subject of this 
memoir, records such lessons of kindness, truth, 
and wisdom, that, when he is gone, he will be 
held in grateful remembrance ; happier still, to 
have one’s name written in the Lamb’s Book of 
Life, that when every memorial and monument 
of his earthly history has perished, he may as- 
cend with the Son of God, to Honor, Glory, and 
Immortality.” 
BENEVOLENCE AND HAPPINESS. 

“ A life of passionate gratification is not to be 
compared wih @ life of active benevolence. 
God has so constituted our nature, that a man 
cannot be happy unless he is, or thinks he is, a 
means of . Judging from our ows experi- 
ence, we cannot conceive of a picture of more 
uputterable wretchedness than is furnished by 
one whe knows that he is wholly useless in the 
world. Give a man what you please, surround 
him with all the means of gratification, and yet 
let the convictiom come home to him, clear and 
irresistible, that there is not a being in God's uni- 
verse a whit the better or happier for his exist- 
ence; let him teel that he is thus a blot upon, 
because a biank in, the universe, and the uni- 
verse wil! not furnish a more unhappy being. 
Herein lies the solution of that to many inexpli- 
cable fact, that the schemes of mere selfishness, 
however wisely laid, however energetically and 
successfully prosecuted, never add to the joys, 
but always to the pains of those who originate 
and are engaged in them. It is not so with a 
man of opposite characteristics. Take from him 
what you please, and you do not take from him 
the elements of his joy, if you leave him the con- 
viction that in any way he is useful. If you 
cor.tract the circle, and diminish the sphere of 
his influence, you detract from his joy only as 
you detract from his means of doing good. And, | 
as we cannot conceive of a more wretched be- 
ing than one who feels himself to be the slave of 
an uncontrolled selfishness, so we cannot con- 
ceive of a happier being than a maa of truly be- 


THE 





nevolent heart, whose wishes describe the circle | 
and bvund the sphere of his influence, and | 
whose means are ample to give those wishes a | 
full expression.” 


LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 


Mr. Wituiam B. Reep, of Philadelphia, has 
published, in an octavo pamphlet of “155 | 
pages,a Reprint of the Original Letters from | 
Washington to Joseph Reed, during the Ame- 
rican Revolution, referred to in the Pamphlets 
of Lord Mahon and Mr. Sparks. Wt con- 
tains all the letters from Washington to 
Reed, both the private ones of which the 
only original copies were those sent, and 
those of whieh copies were made in the let- 
ter-books. Mr. Sparks’s variations are no- 
ticed by their side in a parallel column. It 
appears from this comparison that the varia- 
tions (verbal corrections or iaprovements) 
and omissions of Mr. Sparks, are neither few 
nor unimportant. Their character has been 
before noticed in this journal. The public 
has now, in this last publication, the naked 
facts of the case. 

Mr. Reed, in his brief preface, remarks that 
“it will be seen that the imputed blemishes 
on Washington's style, as a rapid and inarti- 
ficial letter-writer, have been much exagge- 
rated,” and that the original letters are “open 
to the inspection of any one who may desire 
to look at them,” that he abstains from con- 





troversy, and is “ actuated by a sense of duty | country. 


to all parties.” “Justice,” 


| we now find a clear and 


Lord Mahon obliges me to show exactly how 
this difficulty began. He has himself, in the 
handsomest manner, withdrawn one of the 
charges he made, and is entitled to the testi- 
inony these documents afford to the integri- 
ty of the motive which led to the error. Just- 
ice to Mr. Sparks requires us to relieve him, 
by the actual exhibition of the papers, from 
the charge of having made additions to the 
text of the Washington Letters. Justice to 
myself and my character as a faithful contri- 
butor to history, imperatively requires me to 
place distinctly before the public the actual 
state of these manuscripts, and to have them 
properly attested ; for I have felt, more than 
once, in the progress of this discussion, that, 
should the original papers be destroyed, an 
accident to which manuscripts are especially 
exposed, a serious imputation might rest on 
me for having interpolated the very passages 
whieh Mr. Sparks thought proper to print.” 
Mr. Reed also notes the accidental varia- 
tions between the original manuscripts and 
the copies printed in his published volumes. 
It is a common viee of American criticism 
to charge unfriendly personal motives upon 
tho-e who are simply engaged upon a dis- 
cus:ion of literary merit or proprieties. This 
surely should not be permitted to east suspi- 
cions on the high courts of judicature in 
which a question touching the MSS. of 
Washington must be adjudicated. We ean- 
not attribute any personal motives to the 
honorable gentlemen who have engaged in 
this investigation. It will not do to char, 
Lord Mahon or Mr, Reed with any other de- 
signs than such as worthily influence the his- 
torian, in calling attention to the omissions 
of Mr. Sparks. The manner of their doing 
this may be criticised, but not their motives. 
Mr. Reed remarks “that not a little of the 
asperity which has disfigured this controver- 
sy, is attributable to the very unkind tone 
which anonymous writers (always more or 
less irresponsible) have thought proper to 
adopt.” Mr. Sparks, for his part (and his 
friends should not obscure the real issue), can 
well afford to admit that he has departed in 
this case from a sound editorial principle. 
We have ourselves distinctly urged it, and 
ointed authority for 
it, which cannot readily Be disputed. If ar 
editor sees fit to omit any portion of a M 
of importance, let the omission be noted 
where it oceurs. Says Mr. Reed,—* The 
only safe rule seems to be that which was 
adopted by Chief Justice Marshall long ago. 
I have before me an unpublished letter from 
him to the printer of his Life of Washington, 
in 1804, in answer to an urgent request for 
the suppression of a passage calculated to 
give pain to living persons. The request 
was assented to, but explicit direction given 
to mark the fact that a passage was omitted.” 
The established facts of the case seem to 
be these,—Mr. Sparks has been over nice in 
amending the language of Washington, and 
he has omitted portions of his letters with- 
out notifying the reader properly of his doing 
so. 


History of the National Flag of the United 
States of America, is a monogram of that 
topic in a brief volume, by Brevet Captain 
Schuyler Hamilton, who traces in the stars 
and stripes a gradual national development 
from the old colony which their 
origin in the publie events of the mother 
The argument is novel and in- 


e continues, “to | genious, running back to the earliest litera- | 
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ture of the a4 A curious suggestion is 
thrown out that the “new constellation” 
mentioned in the Resolution of Congress, 
determining the flag in 1777, was the con- 
stellation Lyra, but the only reasons for this 
supposition would appear to be that Lyra 
would have been an excellent device for 
union, and that it is actually employed on 
the U. S. passports, having been there 
by John Quiney Adams, when Secretary of 
tate in 1820, who may have derived the 
notion from his father, the chairman of the 
Board of War, when the first United States’ 
flag was instituted by Congress. Lyra was 
not adopted then, but the cirele of thirteen 
stars which now surrounds it on the pass. 
port was, so that Captain Hamilton thinks the 
passport design to have been probably propos- 
ed. At any rate, Lyra would have made a very 
beautiful flag, as Captain Hamilton has the 
satisfaction of picturing it, facing page 96. 
There are other interesting points as pleasant- 
Pi handled, as the old authentic rattle-snake 
ag, noe used by Paul Jones, a tradition 
of which still remains in the device on the 
seal of the war department. The present 
form of the United States’ flag was determin- 
ed by Resolution of Congress in 1818, 
establishing the number of stripes at the old 
thirteen (they had been fifteen during the 
war of 1812-14), and the number of the stars 
as many as there may be States,—the addi- 
tional star or stars to be adopted on the 4th 
of July sueeeeding such political aceessions. 


Tue St. Nicnoras Society has com- 
memorated an interesting incident in its 
annals by the publication of the proceedings 
at the dinner given last year in honor of the 
visit to this city of the Netherlands’ frigate 
“Prins Van Oranje.” Ogden Hoffman pre- 
sided on the oceasion; speeches were deliver- 
ed also by Gulian C. Verplanck, the Rev. 
Dr. Vermilye, Frederick Peyster, Mr. 
Brodhead and others. Daniel Webster, it 
will also be remembered, was present. It 
was his intention to have written out his 
speech, for Holland was a topic which readily 
enlisted his feelings; but his death left this 
design unaccomplished. Knowing with what 
interest the Fatherland looks upon her de- 
scendants in Manhattan, it gives us pleasure 
to chronicle the compliment, in this publica- 
tion, to Commandant Byi de Vroe and the 
officers of his frigate. A richly-bound 
illustrated eopy will be sent to the King of 
Holland, and others to the Naval guests of 
the Society. 


A correspondent furnishes us with some 
of the more noticeable of the prices brought 
at the recent sale of the late Baron Tremont’s 
collection of autographs in Paris. A 
speciality of the collection was the number 
of letters by celebrated historical women, in- 
cluding Catherine de Medicis and Mary 
Queen of Seots. 

Many of the royal letters are from princes 
of the house of Orleans Some of the most 
curious letters are from mistresses of the 
Bourbon kings. There are letters b 
Sorel, mistress of Charles VIL; Diana of 
Poictiers, mistress of Henry II. ; several mis- 
tresses of Henry 1V., and one in the hand- 
writing of Henry himself. Madames Mon- 
tespan and Maintenon are also contributors 
to the collection, together with the Duchess 
de la Valliére, who, from her convent, : 
herself “Louise de la Misericorde.” 
list of these remarkable women is closed by 
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adame barry, who furnishes a receipt for 
preneoae : Among the other celebrat- 
ed women of us ranks whose au 


were sold, are—Mmes. Campan, de Chantal, 
the Duchess de Chevreuse, Malle. Dain, the 
Comtesse de Genlis, Baroness de Staal, Mme. 
Denis, the niece of Voltaire, the Marquis de 
Chastelet, Mdlle. de Lespi Madlle. de 
Graffigny, Mme. Guyon, Lady Hamilton, the 
Baroness de Krudener, the Princess de Lam- 
balle, Mme. Reeamier, Ninon de Lenclos, 
Sophie Arnould, Marie Duplessis, celebrated 
as the Dame aux Camelias, and lastly Queen 
Pomare. 

There were 1480 documents, and the gross 
sale was 27,249 franes. A letter written by 
Chevalier Bayard brought 311 francs. The 
signature of Benvenuto Cellini, 122 franes. 
A letter from Queen Christina of Sweden, 
from Brussels, addressed to Gassendi, propo- 
sing the assassination of Monadelschi, 63 
frances. Letters from Galileo, 206 frances; 
Descartes, 60 fr., and Madame Guyon, 132 
francs. A letter of Benjamin Franklin, 
though catalogued, was not sold. It was a 
press copy, by himself, on thin paper. The 
library of Brussels gave 300 francs for a 
letter of Rochefoucauld, author of the Max- 
ims. Theautograph of Ignatius de Loyola 
brought 180 franes.—An Englishman bought 
it. Mr. Hervey, Secretary to the English 
Embassy, gave 430 franes for a signature of 
Moliére. A pen-and-ink sketch of two 
horses’ heads and three men’s arms, with five 
lines of writing, by Raphael Sanzio, the 

t painter, was bought for 350 franes by 
ML. Fenllit de Conches, Master of the Cere- 
monies to Napoleon JIL. 

The following prices were obtained :— 
Mademoiselle de LaValliere, 196 francs ; Leo 
X., 157; Louis XVI., 200; Louis Philippe, 
57 frances. Two letters of Mary Queen of 
Scots, 116 franes and 175 francs; Mary L, 
of England, 74 francs; Duke and Duchess 
of Marlborough, 51 francs and 70 francs. 
A small billet by Marie Antoinette, 161 francs. 
Michel Angelo, 309 francs. Rabclais, 210 
franes ; Oliver Cromwell, 72 francs ; Racine, 
129 franes; Madame de Sevigne, 175 francs ; 
Agnes Sorel, 201 francs. 

he second part of this collection will be 
sold early in February. 


Blackwood, for January, opens the new 
year with spirit; though its toryism is get- 
ting to be more and more a faded picture 
of the “My Novel” is brought to an 
end, a clever, rollicking, impudent story, 
“ Lady Lee’s Widowhood,” commenced. We 
have one of those wise, amiable, country 
a Letters to Eusebius; a pleasant 

iographical sketch of Moore, and an Anti- 
Slavery article levelled at the United States. 
The American edition (Seott & Co.) of this 
periodical is now issued simultaneously with 
the appearance here of the English copies, 
VA arrangement with the foreign pub- 
ishers, 


The London Art Journal, for January, 
has two en of the Vernon 
Gallery pictures ; Leslie’s well known Uncle 
Toby and the Widow, which will be ad- 
mired for a iong time yet, of the failings 
of Laurence Sterne and his critics; and an 
Hogarthian group, before Garraway’s, of the 
South Sea Bubble, by Ward. latter 
reminds you too much of Hogarth, but it is 
a curious study of the times. The Poussin 
w are exquisite; Mrs. Merrifield 
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commences her promised articles on Dress; 
the Artist’s Ramble from Antwerp to Rome 
is commenced with spirit; there is a Voyage 
of Life (not by Cole); and altogether the 
number keeps all its promises, which is some- 
thing to say of a popular periodical. 


Harper’s Magazine, for February, proceeds 
on a sound basis for universal popularity. 
Its topies are such as interest eve y, as 
the Memoirs of the Holy Land, Napoleon ; 
and a new ubiquitous theme is just entered 
upon in Crusoe Life, the well told story of a 
hazardous Juan Fernandez adventure, by J. 
Ross Browne, whose pen is a valuable acces- 
sion to the magazine. There is also much 
other original American matter. The Christ- 
mas Stories, by Dickens, are well worthy of 
being read by the half million of Harper’s | 
readers. The Poor Relation’s story is such 
a tale as Charles Lamb could have written 








had he possessed Dickens’s art. It is exqui- | 
sitely shaded and toned—a sequel, indeed, to | 
Elia’s Essay of that title. The conclusion | 
of Bulwer’s “long-drawn-out” novel will | 
afford some room for increased variety in the | 
future numbers of the Magazine. 





Of miscellaneous publications on our table, 
we have Day Dreams, by Martha Allen.— | 
(Lippincott, Grambo & Co.}—A volume of | 
brief sketches, some allegorical, and some 
illustrating incidents of every day life, all 
highly imaginative. Each, however, incul- 
cates some good practical lesson of benevo- 
lenee, patience, or other virtue, in a kindly 


manner, The style is occasionally rather too | 


ornate; but the volume, if the production of 
a young author, is one of promise. 

The Experience of Life, by E. M. Sewell. 
—(Appletons.)—A story of modern life, car- 
rying on the autobiography of its heroine 

rough a life of trial to a calm old age. 
Miss Sewell’s books, though not occupying 
the highest literary range, are always writ- 
ten with sense and feeling.—Heart 
Histories and Life Pictures, by T. 8. Arthur. 
—(Seribner.) collection of home narra- 
tives, skilfully enforced. Musical Vade Me- 
cum, a manual of the Science of Music, by 
Herman 8. ne sara and Law.) A 
colleetion from the t authorities of the 
scientific explanations of its subject, chal- 
lenging the attention of students. The 
Guide to Knowledge, by Eliza Robbins— 
(Appletons.) A series of simple conversa- 
tions for children, on familiar topics, by a 
practical head. The Progressive Farmer, a 
treatise on scientific and practical agriculture, 
by J. A. Nash, published by Saxton. The 

lements of » by Alonzo Gray and 
C. B. Adams—( ) A text book, 
adapting the latest American investigations, 
condensed in treatment, and full in illustra- 
tion. A new volume of Schmitz and Zumpt’s 
classical series—(Blanchard and Lea.) A 
neat exhibition of the text of Cornelius Ne- 
pos in an available form. Two volumes, XI. 
and XII, of Chambers’s Papers for the Peo- 
ple—(J. W. Moore.) Historical, geographi- 
cal, philosophical and imaginative ; one of the 
best series of the day for general circulation, 
and parts 17 and 18 of inexhaustible Sir 
Walter, Red Gauntlet, The Betrothed, and 
the Talisman, from Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 


Mr. Boun has undertaken in his Standard 
Library, a collection of Lord Bacon’s philo- 
sophical and miscellaneous works, the first 


the Essays, Apopthegms, Wisdom of the 
Ancients, New Atlantis, History of Henry 
VII. There is an introductory dissertation, 
with notes, by Joseph Devey, M.A. While 
the undertaking itself is a very desirable one, 
and for which all due credit should be given 
to the publisher, it is still proper to refer in 
this connexion to an article in the London 
Examiner, of December 11, in which hints 
rofitable for the reader may be found touch- 
ing this matter of editing Lord Bacon, the 
collation of editions, &e. Mr. Devey, should, 
it appears, have done both more and less. 
Some of his notes are superfluous, obvious 
reflections, while he leaves desirable points 
of fact unstated. The Examiner notes the 
omission of the three dedicatory letters, pre- 
fixed by Bacon, to as many editions, in his 
lifetime; of one hundred and sixty-two un- 
doubted aphorisms ; a mistake in attributing 
the Elegant Sentences to Bacon ; the neglect 
to mention that the Wisdom of the Ancients 
is not in Bacon’s English, translated from his 
Latin, by Dr. Shaw, and the same of the 
history of Queen Elizabeth, and one or two 
other papers, with several points of biblio- 
graphy. We repeat these items that the 
reader may correct them by reference to the 
Basil Montagu and other texts, as the pre- 
sent edition must be widely circulated in its 
popular form. 

The Philological Library has just added 
to its stores a valuable aid to historical study. 
“An Analysis and Summary of Herodotus,” 
with tables of events, weights, measures, 
money, distances, &c., by J. Talboys 
Wheeler, author of an Analysis and Sum- 
mary of Thucydides. Such indexes might 
be profitably given of some of the middle 
age and modern historians. 

The Scientific Library contains now a 
work full of entertainment and instruction 
on physical geography. “The Earth, Plante 
and Man,” by Schouw, Professor of Botany 
in the University of ame ye ta Kobell’s 
Sketches from the Mineral Kingdom, origi- 
nally delivered as lectures in the Museum at 
Munich, are added to complete the volume. 
A better selection could not have been made 
to accompany the delightful South American 
volumes of Humboldt. The facts of these 
two collections are not only full of life in 
themselves, but they are constantly enlivened 
by the original spirit of investigation of the 
lecturers. 


The last number of the (London) New 
Quarterly Review is full and varied ; atten- 
tion is given to the various literatures of the 
world, with an evident determination to deal 
justice fairly, without fear or favor. Several of 
the articles are elaborate, and show a power of 
critical analysis which will compare favorably 
with the “elders” of the quarterly tribe. 
Catholicity of judgment, without to 
schools or cliques, is the motto of the new 
quarterly ; and the hand of the editor is obvi- 
ously vigorous enough to keep it steadily on 
in that direction. ithal, this publication is 
of such scope and variety in its contents, as 
to make it of wnusual interest in the class to 
which it belongs. The “Retrospect of the 
Literature of the Quarter” is a valuable fea- 
ture, followed by an examination in detail of 
various English, American, French and Ger- 
man publications. These are arrayed in se- 
pee departments, in the body of the pub- 
ication, and not deferred to the small type 
at the end. The New Quarterly is essen- 





volume of which has appeared, containing 





tially a review, in the old and legitimate sense, 
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and in that respect stands by itself among 
pet reece works issued under that desig- 
nation, 

Messrs. Hookham & Sons are the publish- 
ers, and they present the work in an impos- 
ing and le form. 

Messrs. Dunican & Broruer have ready 
Part 1X. of their new quarto Catholic Family 
Bible, with Haydock’s notes and commenta- 
ries. Another fine steel pe cher g the 
frontispiece in “The Arrival o Rebecea.” 
Much care seems to be bestowed on this 
edition. The work continues to be executed 
with a fidelity worthy the dignity of the book. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. IS IT POSSIBLE? 


Tue readers of the December number of 
Bleak House, or of our comments upon it, will 
recollect that Dickens “spontaneously com- 
busted a venerable oy ;’ as Mr. Snagsby 
has it. In a word, o Krook was disposed 
of in a catastrophe of spontaneous combus- 
tion. 
On the question of the taste of the author 
in discomposing the nerves of the nice, and 
ding the sensibilities and the noses of 
the delicate, we have nothing to say just now. 
We will leave the Miss Lavenders and the 
Master Pinks to the refreshment of their 
smelling bottles and perfumed cambric, while, 
with closed olfactories and unmoved nerves, 
and in the cold blood of philosophy, we will 
turn over this unsavoury subject of spon- 
taneous combustion. 
Some scientific doubters, in the London 
Leader, for example, turned up their noses at 


the effete and rank philosophy of Dickens, as 
the delicate did theirs at his positively shock- 
ing bad taste. These scientific doubters hold 


that science is against the author; that, 
jadged by the principles of modern organic 
chemistry, he must be found guilty of having 
libelled truth in giving currency to a vulgar 
error. Dickens meets the ¢ in his new 
number, naturally enough, in the course of 
the investigation of old Krook’s death,—* the 
late melancholy event which has aroused so 
much sensation,” as mine-host Bogsby, of the 
Sol’s Arms, feelingly remarks in his operatic 
announcement for the evening, with “ Swills 
and Miss Melvilleson and the whole stren 
of the aS 4 in the popular song of 
Death,” while Bogsby consoles himself wit 
the prospect of a full house and endless calls 
at his bar for gin and shrub. 

Dickens cites authorities, and gives chapter 
and verse, and lays down the law of sponta- 
neous combustion with the ity of a 


— and the dogmatism of a coliege pro- 
essor, thus :— 


“Out of the court, and a long way out of it, 
there is considerable excitement too; for men 
of science and philosophy came to look, and 

set down doctors at the corner, who 

arrive with the same intent, and there is more 
learned talk about inflammable gases and phos- 
phuretted hydrogen than the court has ever 
imagi of these authorities (of course 
the wisest) hold with indignation that the de- 
ceased no business to die in the alleged 
manner; and being reminded by other authori- 
ties of a certain inquiry into the evidence for 
such deaths, reprinted in the sixth volume of 
the Philosophical Transactions; and also of a 
book not quite unknown, on English Medical 
Jurisprudence ; and likewise of the Italian case 
deta by ene Blanchini, provanlary of Veroas, 
e one Bianchini, pre of Verona, 
who wrote a scholarly work or so, and was oc- 





casionally heard of in his time as having gleams 
of reason in him; and also of the testimony of 
Messrs. Foderé and Mere, two oe French- 
men who would investigate subject ; and 
further, of the corroborative testimony of Mon- 
sieur Le Cat, a rather celebrated French sur- 
geon once upon a time, who had the unpolite- 
ness to live in a house where such a case 
occurred, and even to write an account of it; 
—-still they regard the late Mr. Krook’s obsti- 
nacy, in goi 
by-way, as wholly unjustifiable and personally 
offensive.” 


The question stands thus. A host of wit- 
nesses and authorities bear concurrent testi- 
mony to the fact of spontaneous combustion, 
while chemistry cannot reconcile the fact with 
the prineiples. ‘The phenomena are described 
by Dickens, literally, in accordance with the 
statements of the medical authorities. 

Beck, in his Medical Jurisprudence, asks, 
“ Can there be such a thing as PR&TErNatu- 
RaL ComMBUSTIBILITY OF THE Human Bopy ?” 
and cautiously answers, “ Several cases are 
recorded of this nature,” and then goes on 
and cites a multiplicity of instances. Beck 
avoids the term us combustion, be- 
cause in that term is presumed the determi- 
nation of the questien still undecided, as to 
whether this combustion of the human body, 
though preternatural, is strictly spontaneous, 
or requires the application of fire from with- 
out. 

Doctor Dickens’s ease of Krook, like those 
of other eminent medical authorities, for Boz 
has now made good his title to the doctorate, 
does not necessarily involve the absolute 
spontaneousness of the combustion, since 
we are informed that Krook was sitting be- 
fore a fire, reading by a candle. Preeternatu- 
ral combustion of the human body, whether 
spontaneous or not, is sui generis, and differs 
from ordinary burning. e former is rapi 
is accompanied with a peculiar odor, gives 
rise to a moist, oily, and sooty matter which 
settles in sticky flakes upon surrounding 
objects, the furniture and walls, and is almost 
complete, reducing the body to a charred 
mass, like a burned log of wood; it is, how- 
ever, curiously exceptional, leaving the most 
cumbustible parts untouched, as the hair, and 
completely consuming those tht are least so, 
as the liver and spleen, and, moreover, seldom 
extending to surrounding objects. Ordinary 
combustion of the human y requires a 
large quantity of fuel, is very slow, and the 
heat being Saat readily extends to other 
objects in the neighbourhood. 

k cites forty cases, on the authority of 
the Transactions of the Co Society, 
Bianchini, Le Cat, Pierre Aimé Lair, Till 
Foderé, Philosophical Transactions of Lon- 
don, Vieq-d’Azyr, the Journal de Medicine, 
Billard, Scherf, the London Medical and Phy- 
sical Journal, Hecker’s Annalen, Archives 
Generales, Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, 
Midland Medical and Surgical Reporter of 
England, Medico. Chirurg. Review, Journal 
des Connaisances Medico-Chirurgicales, De- 
oe Frangaise, &c. 


deseribed by Gen. Wm. Shepperd, in a letter, 
which occurred in Massachusetts, in the year 
1802, when all that was left of an old woman 
“was a sort of Greasy soot and ashes, with 
the remains of a human body and an unusual 
smell in the ed rg —* by 
Wm. Dunlap, . in istory ew 
York, and fully detailed in a letter to Dr. 
Beck ; this case was that of a certain Hannah 


out of the world by any such | posed, q 
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Bradshaw, alias a War Nance ; and we 
have the authority of a distinguished medi- 
cal friend, to whom all the authorities from 
Hippocrates down to Louis, are as familiar as 
household things, for still another American 
ease which occurred in the Bowery. Many 
others doubtless might be found, by going 
farther than Beck, who has supplied us with 
our authorities, and, which might be sup- 
uite sufficient to establish the faci of 
what is called spontaneous combustion. 


We find Devergie coming to the rescue of 
spontaneous combustion, apropos to the tes- 
timony given by Bischoff and Liebig, in the 
late case of the Countess of Gorlitz, where 
these gentlemen, on testifying that the body 
of the Countess was burned after death which 
proved to be true, took occasion to deny the 
trust-worthiness of any of the cases of human 
combustion on reco Devergie holds that 
spontaneous combustion does occur, and 
asserts that he has witnessed a case, and 
attempts a philosophical explanation of the 

henomenon. The American Journal of 

edical Sciences for January, quoting from 
the Annales d Hygiene, is our authority for 
what Devergie says. 

For those, who, during these cold winter 
and hot ee punch nights, may be ner- 
vously agitated by our sad history, and con- 
sequently spoil the enjoyment and Proper 
mixture of their grog, which requ a 
cool head and y hand, it may be 
consolatory to know that spontaneous com- 
bustion is not necessarily fatal, and may 
be cured. This well authenticated case 
proves all this beyond doubt. In 1822, says 
the veracious Nouveau Journal de Medecine, a 
blacksmith was returning home in the com- 
pany of a young girl ona very hot afternoon, 
when all of a sudden his forefinger smarted 
him, and, on looking at it, he saw it blazing 
and smoking like a tallow candle; he put his 
thumb upon it to put it out, and it set that a 
blazing ; he put it into his waistcoat pocket 
for the same purpose, and it burned a hole in 
that ; he put it into his breeches pocket and it 
burned that ; he put it into a bucket of water 
under the pump and it still biazed; he put it 
into the well, into the mud: it wouldn’t go 
out; “put it into the holy water in the 
church,” says the girl, who was a pious young 
woman ; the blacksmith followed her advice ; 
he did put it into the holy water, and it went 
out instantly. 





LITERARY GLEANINGS. 


Ix a German work “on Mercantile Litera- 
ture” (Ein Wort iiber Kaufmannische Lite- 
ratur), recently published by Dr. F. Noback, 


at Leipzig, we find the followi i 
“The rich cheesemongers of Laceole kept 


the wrapping papers which they for 
packing eres Senet Sages 

heir 
object was to introduce and to recommend at 
once the milk of the Florentine cows and 
the Florentine muses. In the celebrated 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, one of the first 
manuscript texts of Dante is still preserved, 
which was sent to England in that way, i. e., 
as an envelope for cheese. It was when the 
Bardi had a mercantile house in , 
This manuscript was formerly known by the 
name “The Lucardian Dante.” But as the 
stewards of the Library, to shelter the 


cheese-perfumed poet against epicurean 
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j t two mouse-traps, it has since 
a «the Book of the Mouse-Traps.” 
ince Piickler Muskau.—This “German 
Phe de book on England, translated 
f Mrs. Austin (Letters on England by a 
erman prince—Briefe eines Verstorbnen), 
gave at the time so much offence to the Eng- 
lish, because their flower and pride, their 
nobility, was treated in it with a disrespect- 
ful, merciless hand, has recently been the 
subject of much talk in German and English 
His death was announced, and the 

notice was reprinted in several periodicals. 
A short time afterwards he was alive again, 
and had turned Catholic. In reference to 
these two statements we read in a recent 
number of the Augsburg Gazette the follow- 
ing notice by Semilasso (his usual nom de 
plume) himself:—In the beginning of this 
year I read in a nase oo with deep emo- 
tion, that the Prince iickler Muskau had 
died in his palace at Branitz. To-day I 
learn, by two other daily papers, that the 
same prince has joined the Roman Catholic 
Church, a statement which is doubted by 
other periodicals. To avoid all mistakes, 
I lh inform my numerous relatives, 


friends, and acquaintances officially : that in| 


reality cireumstances have not yet permitted 
the Prince of Piickler, viz., myself, either to 
decease or to turn Catholic, although I do 
not wish to deny, by this declaration, that 
both these events may, according to different 
human views, have their saving sides; only, 
as it appears to me, they ought to have 
taken place in reverse order. 
Herman Pucker. 


Spain.—Little attention is given by the 
reading world to the modern productions of 
Spanish literature, and the general character 
of the latter seems, indeed, to justify, this 
neglect. There is, however, no nation 
among which a dramatist has a better chance 
of success, than the Spanish. For, while in 
the greater part of the civilized world, 
among the practical movements of the day, 
the susceptibility of the public for works of 
fiction in representations on the stage is de- 
cidedly on the decline, and was so more 
than forty years since, the Spaniards seem to 
have preserved in this respect all their en- 
thusiasm. Breton de los Herreros, Rubi, 
and Harzenbusch have won triumphs on the 
stage, unequalled in the modern annals of 
other nations. The latter, who is of Ger- 
man deseent, had recently written a drama 
entitled La ley de raza (The Law of the 
Race). Perhaps it was because he was un- 
certain of its success that he staid at home, 
when it was first brought out. But so 
powerful was the sensation it made that his 
admirers broke into the house, carried him to 
the Theatre, Del Principe, where the per- 
formance had just taken place, set him on the 
8 and crowned him with laurels, while 
both they and the poet were nearly buried in 
wy by Bag ——— audience. 

' A lady enjoyed, a few months ago, a 
similar triumph. Dona Gertrudis de Avel- 
laneda, or La Avellaneda, as she is usuall 
called, is the widow of a Spanish “Ex 
lenza,” who was formerly Governor of 
Madrid. She is nearer fifty than forty, but 
plc agc atm ——- woman. Her 
admirers 5 * panish Geo 
Sand,” but, as it appears, more on canada 
her comparative eminence and her careless 
manners, by which she defies the opinions of 
the world, than in reference to the character 
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of her writings. On the 20th of October 
last, her newest comedy, entitled “ La hy de 
las Flores” (The Daughter of the Flowers) 
was acted at Madrid before a crowded audi- 
ence. It excited an enthusiasm similar to 
that described above, and procured to the 
author similar honors. The plot of the 
drama is so totally and purely poetical that, 
in our times, when political and social inte- 
rests seem to absorb all our sympathies, such 
an enthusiasm is difficult to understand. 
“Ia hija de las Flores,” is Flora, the 
Daughter of the Gardener of a Grand 
Seigneur, near Valencia, who has grown up 
without having seen a male person except 
her father and the chaplain of the castle. 
Surrounded from her birth by flowers, and 
only by flowers, she imagines herself a 
flower, and the flowers in the garden her sis- 
ters. This fantastic drama was represented 
at the theatre Del Principe at Madrid twenty- 
two evenings in succession, and brought to 
its author thus far 6000 dollars as her share. 

La Avellaneda is rich, and makes an hono- 
rable use of her wealth by assisting young 


talents, and besides this by exercising an un- | 


bounded hospitality, especially to literary 
rsons. When a count or a duke wishes to 
introduced to her, she is over strict in ob- 
serving all the rules of etiquette. But with 
literary men and artists she lives on terms of 
great familiarity; they may visit her at any 
hour, and she likes best to move among them 
in male attire. At least she is always dress- 
ed in man’s clothes when she visits the 
“Poets’ Union” or other literary clubs. 
Here she smokes her cigar and drinks her 
glass of Cognac after her cup of coffee, like 
any man, and could neither by her conversa- 
tion nor by her manners be distinguished 
from areal man. She is also not called by the 
Spaniards “la Poetisa,” like other female 
ts, but “La Poeta,” as if she was a man, 
just as the Hungarians used to call Maria 
Theresa their rex, not their regina; but 
could not defy her sex so much as to speak 
= her as “His Majesty,” instead of “ Her 
jesty. 

r. Ticknor’s valuable work on Spanish 
literature has recently been published in a 
Spanish translation, by Gayangos and Vidal 
(Madrid, 1851-1852), with considerable ad- 
ditions. Only two volumes have hitherto 
ap . About the same time it was 
translated by Dr. N. H. Julius into German. 
2 vols. (Leipz.: Brockhaus, 1852.) This 
pie vee enriched py numerous 
supplements, partly written the t 
Spanish scholar, Ferdinand Wolf, iy the 
result of the translator’s own studies. The 
additions of the Spanish translators are 
moreover, in this German version, incorpo- 
rated in Mr. Ticknor’s work. 

Kosmos.—Com with the unparallel- 
ed popularity of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
among all the nations of the civilized world, 
the success of every other work must neces- 
sarily appear small. We may, however, 
consider it as one of the better signs of the 
time, that this exquisite book, Kosmos, has 
become almost as popular as a novel. It has 
been translated into Dutch, Danish, Swedish, 
Italian, Russian, and Polish; twice into the 
French and four times into Eng- 
lish. The fourth volume of this admirable 
work has just appeared. A collection of 
Humboldt’s minor writings, accompanied by 
a map of the volcanoes of Mexico, engraved 
chiefly after sketches of the author's own 
hand, was prepared by him last winter. It 





deserves notice that just those two works of 
Humboldt, of which we are entitled to su 
se that they would excite most interest in 
ngland, viz: De VAsie Centrale, and 
Examen Critique de la Géographie, have 
never met with an English translator. 


TALvL. 
New York, January, 1858. 





THE PEOPLE'S UNION, 


Tue building for this projected institution, to 
be founded by the liberality of Mr. Peter 
Cooper, is now in progress on Astor Place. 
Its architectural features are reported, from 
the elevations and plans of Mr. F. A. Peter- 
son, architect, in the Daily Times. 


“The excavations have already been made, 
and the ceremony of laying the corner-stone 
will take place in a short time. The building 
will cover an entire block, having a frontage on 
Third-avenue of 195 feet, on Fourth Avenue 155 
feet, 143 feet on Eighth Street, and 86 feet on 
Seventh Street. The idea of Mr. Cooper of pro- 
ducing from the building a revenue to meet the 
yearly expenses of professors, &c., and thereby 
render the institution self-sustaining, has been 
carried out with remarkable ability by the arch- 
itect, —— the unity of effect and propor- 
tion of the buiiding as a public structure, while 
affording the utmost convenience in a commer- 
cial point. The ‘Union’ will be based on a re- 
munerative sub-structure, which is calculated to 
bring in a large amount of revenue, and yet in 
appearance injures not the general effect of 
beauty and solidity. For this purpose, the base- 
ment is intended as a large public hall, 125 by 
80 feet, and 21 feet high, having two wide en- 
trances on Eighth Street, one on Third, and one 
on Fourth Avenues. This will be a very spacious 
lecture-room, and when all the entrances are 
thrown open, can be emptied in a minute. On 
the Third Avenue side, will bea refectory. Here, 
too, it may do to mention that in addition to the 
general ventilation, which must be unusually 
good, from loftiness and free communication, a 
small engine will be employed to force a constant 
supply of pure air through the entire building 
by a shaft ten feet diameter, extending from the 
basement to the roof. 

“The first s is intended for stores, which 
will run through Third and Fourth A venues, 
sup 


, then, commences the 
‘Union; and in the elevation, this, the public 
character of the building, is admirably main- 
tained. A lofty row of windows run (o the full 


height of the Exhibition Hall and picture gal- 
leries, giving, on the outside, an a ance of 
magnitude, very striking in effect. is story i 


8 
and 125 by 82. A large dome sheds light, 
through a well 22 feet in diameter. The fourth 
story may properly be considered a part of the 
third, being a continuation of galleries, with al- 
coves, intended for painting and sculpture. These 
galleries are so designed, that — may be 
to obtain the required light. 

“On the fifth story will be the lecture room 
and library. One lecture room on Eighth Street 
side will be 82 by 52, the other 52 by 62 feet, and 
the li consists of five rooms communicating 
with other and with both lecture rooms 
freely. Connected with the smaller lecture 
room is a room for physical experiments and in- 

; and, facing on the Third Avenue, are 
five rooms intended to be rented to artists. 

“There is considerable merit in the 


approptiated to the exhibition room, 30 feet high 
li 
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“We have mentioned that, with 
the frontage 
enues, the entire 
brick. The style will be that of the Roman- 
Italian, with sufficient elaborate ornamental 
work to express its chaste beauty, without unne- 

iture. On Eighth and Seventh 


exception of 
of stores on Third and Fourth Av- 
building will be of stone and 


cessary 

Streets the clevation presents a effect of 

beautiful stability, the ial in no way a 

pearing to interrupt its character as a public 

heotinaten. The sterpy were ag he front, will 
on Eighth Street, a lofty portico 

reaching to the top of the en 


on two rows of columns, connected with semi- 
circular arches, and forming two covered balco- 
nies, one from the Exhibition Hall, the other 
level with the second story. In the frieze of the 
principal cornice is the inscription, ‘To Science 
anv Art?’ and it, as well as the front on Seventh 
Street, is finished in a full pediment. The por- 
tico leads to a large vestibule 42 feet square, 
from which a hall, 20 feet wide, extends through 
toa similar vestibule cn Seventh Street. ‘T'wo 
flights of stairs, each 10 feet wide, lead from 
pret to story, giving easy oh to the Reems 

hag ay ture , picture 4 
exhibition bal, rary Tectr "oom , and ob 

: vestibule an wi 
pepe on each landing. Smaller’ stairs 
lead the exhibition room. 

“The architect has displayed great talent in 
the design. As a public balding it will be un- 
rivalled in the city, when completed. The es- 
timated cost will be about $150,000. The pur 
chase of the ground amounted to $150,000. 
Books, and chemical and other apparatus, are 
also to be provided. 

aie bales Wy be mfg from the eres 
lecture agen’ , it is expected wi 
amount to gay: $2 000 repos f Mb a8 13 
be a iated in meeting the e - 
thering the interests of the Institution.” 

We are not aware that the full organization 
of this institution has been definitely deter- 
mined on. The above description of the 
building sufficiently marks out its general ob- 
j ts proposed conditions, as stated in 
the papers, are : 


“When completed, to be made over to the 
as a free gift. In order to unite all 
institutions, the halls of the edifice are 


hos vagy Alpe ip as.. ed vote of the whole 
body. One of the most remarkable features of 
the Institution will be a large room set apart for 
the use of ladies who may wish to meet for the 
discussion of natural and practical sciences. For 
further encouragement, a sum of five hundred 
Cee De Ranting SEE, Ve be given by a 
vote of the members of the Institute to the 
female who is proved to have exhibited the 
truest heroism or the greatest self-sacrifice in the 


have one vote in 


There are some admirable features in this 
liberal scheme, with others probably less 





effective in 
pestlich at h ificent undertakin 

e of this mun u g, 
which we shall probably have at the laying of 
the corner-stone. 





WHERE WE STOPPED GROWING. 
A GENUINE “ DICKENS” CHRISTMAS PAPER, FROM THE “ HOUSE- 
HOLD WORDS” OF JANUARY Ist. 
“We have never grown the thousandth part 
of an inch out of Robinson Crusoe. He fits 
us just as well, and in exaetly the same way, 
as when we were among the smallest of the 
small. We have never grown out of his 
parrot, or his dog, or his fowliug-piece, or the 
horrible old staring goat he came upon in the 
cave, or his rusty money, or his cap, or 
umbrella. There has been no change in the 
manufacture of telescopes, since that blessed 
ship’s spy-glass was made, through which, ly- 
ing on his at the top of his fortification, 
with the ladder drawn up after him, and all 
made safe, he saw the black figures of those 
cannibals moving round the fire on the sea- 
sand, as the monsters danced themselves into 
an appetite for dinner. We have never grown 
out of Friday, or the excellent old father he 
was so glad to see, or the grave and gentle- 
manly Spaniard, or the reprobate Will At- 
kins, or the knowing way in which he and 
those other mutineers were lured up into the 
Island, when they came ashore and 
their boat was stove. We have got no 
nearer heaven, by the altitude of an atom, in 
respect of the tragi-comic bear whom Friday 
caused to dance upon a tree, or the awful 
array of howling wolves in the dismal wea- 
ther, who were mad to make good entertain- 
ment of man and beast, and who were re- 
ceived with trains of gunpowder laid on fallen 
trees, and fired by the snapping of pistols ; and 
who ran blazing into the forest darkness, or 
were blown up famously. Never sail we, idle, 
in a little boat, and hear the rippling water at 
the prow, and look upon the but we 
know that our boat-growth sto for ever, 
when Robinson Crusoe sailed round the 
Island, and, having been nearly lost, was so 
affectionately awakened out of his sleep at 
home again by that immortal parrot, great 
= of all the parrots we have ever 
nown. 
“Our growth stopped, when the great Ha- 


roun Alraschid spelt his name so, and when 


nobody had ever heard of a Jin. When the 
Sultan = the ees a hty person- 

to respec even. on 
ceanes 5 when all the densting wonders 
of those many nights held far too high a 
place in the imagination to be hurlesqued and 

ied. When Blue Beard, condescend- 
ing to come out of book at all, came over 
mountains, to the musi¢ of his own march, 
on an elephant, and knew no more of slang 
than of Sanserit. Our growth |, when 
Don Quixote might have been right after all 
in going about to succor the distressed, and 
when the priest.and the barber were no more 


justified in burning his books than they would | 8"? 


have been in ing a bonfire of our own 
two bed-room shelves. When Gil Blas had 
a heart, and was, somehow or other, not at all 
worldly that we know of: and when it wasa 
wonderful accident a * — 
resting story in the mental Journey, 
commencing with the windy night, and the 
notary, and the Pont Neuf, and the hat blown 
off, was not to be found in our edition though 
we looked for it a thousand times. 


* * * * - * 





used to roam about San all in 
black, with cheeks staringly painted, and 


thence popularly known as e et Noire; 
whom we have never outgrown by the height 
of a grain of mustard The story went 


that her only brother, a Bank-clerk, was left 
for death for forgery; and that she, broken- 
hearted creature, lost her wits on the morning 
of his execution, and ever aftewards, while 
her confused dream of life lasted, flitted thus 
among the busy money-changers. A story, 
alas! all likely enough ; but likely or unlikely, 
true or untrue, never to take other shape in 
our mind. Evermore she wanders, as to our 
stopped growth, among the crowd, and takes 
her daily loaf out of the shop-window of the 
same charitable baker, and, between-whiles, 
sits in the old Bank office awaiting her 
brother. “Is he come yet?” Not yet, poor 
soul. “I will go walk for an hour and come 
back.” It is then she passes our boyish figure 
in the street, with that s _air of vanity 
upon her, in which the comfortable self-sus- 
tainment of sane vanity (God help us all!) is 
wanting, and with her wildly-secking, never 
resting, eyes. So she returns to his old Bank 
office, asking, “Is he come yet?” Not yet, 
poor soul! So she goes home, leaving word 
that indeed she Jamon he has been away 
from her so long, and that he must come to 
her however late at night he may arrive. He 
will come to thee, O stricken sister! with thy 
best friend—foe to the prosperous and happy 
—not to such as thou ! 


“ Another very different person who stopped 
our growth, we associate with Berners street, 
Oxford street; whether she was constantly 
on parade in that street only, or was ever to 
be seen elsewhere, we are unable to say. The 
White Woman is her name. She is dressed 
entirely in white, with a ghastly white plait- 
ing round her head and face, inside her white 
bonnet. She even carries (we hope) a white 
umbrella. With white boots, we know she 
picks her way through the winter dirt. She 
is a conceited old creature, cold and formal in 
manner, and evidently went simpering mad on 
personal grounds alone—no doubt because a 
wealthy Quaker wouldn’t marry her. This 
is her bridal dress, She is always walking 
up here, en her way to church, to marry the 
false Quaker. We observe in her mincin 
step and flashing eye that she intends to lead 
him a sharp life. e stopped when 
we got at the coneltsion that the Quaker had 
had a happy re yf of the White Woman. 


“ We have never outgrown the rugged walls 
of — or ny Me r prison on the out- 
side. 1 within is still the same blank of 
remorse and misery. We have never out- 

rown Baron Among foreign forti- 


ons, trenches, counterscarps, bastions, 
sentries, and what mg we always have him, 
filing at his chains, down in some arched 
darkness far below, or taming the spiders to 
keep him company. We have never out- 
wn the wicked old Bastille. Here, in our 
mind, at this present childish moment, is a 
distinct ground-plan (wholly imaginative, and 
resting on no sort of rom anies Py of a maze of 
low vaulted with small black doors ; 
and here, inside of this remote door on the 
left, where the black cobwebs hang like a 
veil from the arch, and the jailer’s lamp will 
scarcely burn, was shut up, in black silence, 
through 80 be 2 Biber that old man of the 

ting anecdote, who was at last set free ; 
but who brought his white ~ his white 
hair, and his phantom figure, back again, to 
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tell them what they had made him—how he the father of gods and men had kicked bim 


no wife, no 
- of the light and air—and prayed to be 
shut up in his old dungeon till he died. 
‘6.4, Bm 28 
« Right thankful we are to have stopped in 
our growth at so many points—for each of 
there has atrain of its own belonging to it— 
and particularly with the Old Year going out 
and the New Year coming in. Let none of 
us be ashamed to feel this gratitude. If we 
can only preserve ourselves trom growing up, 
we shall never grow old, and the young may 
love us to the last, Not to be too wise, not 
to be too stately, not to be too rough with 
innocent fancies, or to treat them with too 
mueh lightness—which is as bad—are points 
to be remembered that may do us all good in 
years to come. And the good they do us, 
inay even stretch forth into the vast expanse 
beyond those years; for, this is the spirit 
inculcated by One on whose knees children 
sat confidingly, and from whom all our years 
dated,” 





THE CEHSARS AND THEIR PECULIARITIES, 
BY DR. DORAN. 
(Concluded from our last number.) 


And what were the slumbers and the 
faith of the godlike Augustus? Of him 
before whose bright eyes all fellow men 
veiled their own, as though to shield them 
from excess of light? Of him who, great 
as he was, could endure neither heat nor 
cold; who could not wash in fresh water ; 
whom the very idea of bathing in the sea 
plunged into spasms of childish terror; and 
who always had a cold in his head when the 
wind was in the south? The great con- 
queror at Actium was afraid to go to sleep 
in the dark, and when it thundered, he would 
rush into the first convenient hiding-place, 
and, covering his head with seal-skin, await 
in craven terror till the angry voice of heaven 
was again hushed: therewith returned his 
fictitious courage. He would turn the 
images of the gods out of their temples, or 
expel them from the games, for not being 
propitious to him. Like Julius, he would 
strip gods, altars, and temples, of gold, and 
put brass in its place, and while he derided 
the idol, quailed beneath the thunder which 
he mistook for the voiee of indignant Jove. 

Tiberius was as much afraid of thunder as 
Augustus, and was accustomed to wear a 





laurel wreath when a storm was raging. As_ 


for the Gods, he cared as little for them as 


did Cali who took off the golden heads | 


of the deities, and put his own, in brass, in 
their place. 
much given to revile and pelt his divinities 
as a Neapolitan when St. Januarius has vi- 
sited him with disappointment. On_ this 
matter the Romans displayed considerable 
alaerity in imitating their master, and could 
laugh when the latter had Apelles, the actor, 


whipped for not allowing that Caligula was | 


& more powerful individual than Jupiter. 
Caligula was a bad sleeper, and when he 
awoke in the night he would rise and run 
about his palace in the dark, eursing the 
gods that they would not hasten daybreak. 
At the sound of thunder this would-be- 
ee was seen to bury his 
ead in his cloak, and roil in agony beneath 
his couch, There was some sense in the 
imperial scoffer being terrified when he 
dreamed, just previous to his death, that he 
had ealled upon Jove in Olympus, and that 


The latter emperor was as_ 


child, no friend, no recogni- | out of heaven. 


Claudius was rather of a “ serious” turn, 
and never neglected to pray to Venus before 
he went to the play. He was constitution- 
ally timid, and a siight pain in the stomach 
drove him to meditate suicide. 


of Zeno the stoic, who, stoic though he was, 
hung himself for no better reason than that 
he had bruised his finger by a fall. He 
slept ill, had a treacherous memory, and was 
accounted and treated as a fool. In the 
very fornm the people would rudely pull him 


about, and on one occasion the rabble pelted | 
He was the first | 


him with mouldy erusts, 
Cesar who purchased the fidelity of his sol- 


diers, and he gave some three shillings a_| 


head for a bargain in which, after all, he was 
terribly cheated. I have spoken of his serious 
turn. He manifested it by disallowing all 
oaths save one, permitting men to swear 
only “ by Augustus.” His gaiety was dread- 
fully lumbering, and in his passion he was 
as frightful as the wildest of beasts. He 
was as inveterate and wretched a punster as 
his fellow Caesars, but he is distinguished 
from them by being the only one of the 
twelve whose vices did not go so far as to 
violate nature. Curio said of Julius that he 
was “omnium mulierum vir, et omnium vir- 
orum mulier;” only the first half of this de- 
scription is applicable to Claudius. He slept 
as ill as most of the emperors, but he was a 
better man than many who enjoy a superior 
reputation. If we judge him by modern 
rules he is indeed worthy of all exeeration, | 
but if he be judged by the standard of | 
morals left him by his predecessors he was | 
comparatively an unblemished gentleman. | 
He would have been betier had he, in his 
youth, been better cared for. Studied ill- 
training made of him a monster, but that the 


germ of good was in him is clear from the | 


dying counsel which he gave his sons. Old 
Polonias discoursed not richer wisdom when 
he imparted his immortal advice to the 
young Laertes. 

The religious turn of Nero was shown by 
his presenting his beard to Jupiter Capitol- 


inus—a sacrifice which many modern gentle. | 


men can fittingly appreciate. But Nero, as 


is well known, became reprobate, and nothing | 
was more common for him than to rob the | 


temples when he needed lucre. Ultimately, 
he was a despiser of all religion. He pre- 
served indeed a little constancy of worship 
for the Syrian goddess, but at Ja~t he even 
treated the figure of that ra as the Freneh- 
man treated the shrine of } 


_popular god. The ultimate trast of Nero 
was placed in the little figure of a young 
| girl, and he seriously believed that the idol 


'eould protect him from all conspiracy! 


' 


| 
i 
' 


| 





Of 
moral courage he possessed not a grain; of 
p'ysical courage he displayed some, but of 
vanity more, when he was singing on the 


s‘age at Naples, and would continue his song | 
to the end in spite of the sudden accompani- | 


ment of an earthquake! Otho was noto- 
rivusly irreligious, but occasionally “ trans- 
acted his worship” before the altar of Isis. 
The very first night he was emperor he fell 


out of bed in his sleep, accounting for the | 


fact as a freak played him by Galba’s ghost! 
How Vitellius rested is not, as far as I can 
recollect, told us by any historian. Probably 
he slept as such huge feeders usually do, ill 


But he} 
might have defended himseif by the example | 


[arat. Greater | 
indignity is not possible, and the Gaul was | 
| guillotined for so desecrating the altar of the | 


enough. His piety may be judged of, not 
‘from the cireumstance that he was priest of 
many deities, but that le stripped the temples 
of their gold and silver, putting brass and 
pewter in their place, and that he burned a 
temple of Jupiter to the ground in order to 
destroy therewith a host of his enemies who 
had taken refuge in the sanctuary. Vespa- 
| sian was aslight sleeper, as was ‘Titus, who 
| shuwed such respect for religion, that, after 
‘he beeame high pontiff, he never robbed a 
man of lite. He was rather self-righteous, 
nevertheless, and when near death reproached 
{the gods for taking life from him who had 
never been guilty but of one crime! The 
sound of thunder rendered him melancholy. 
ilis brother Domitian could endure it with 
complacency by daylight, but thunder by 
‘night invariably rolled him out of bed, and 
/put him ina panic. There were no favorite 
|preachers in those days, but there were fa- 
| Vorite shrines, and that of Minerva was the 
| one most honored by the wretched killer of 
‘flies who called himself in his edicts “ Do- 
iminus ac Deus!” 

| If there were no preachers, neither was 
| there a press, although there was something 
of preaching in philosophy, and albeit Julius 
established a sort of gazette, and made re- 
|cord of the doings of the senate. The epi- 
| grammatists and the historians with public 
opinion effected something of that which is 
now achieved by our daily broad sheets, 
|The emperors viewed these powers after di- 
| verse fashions. The crimes, especially the 
unnatural crimes, of the first Cesar were 
constantly being roared in rude measure in 
his ears. ‘They were laughed at rather than 
stigmatised, and the death that would have 
been awarded to censure was not allowed to 
| deseend on were satire. Cesar himself was 
'a multifarious writer, and perhaps occasion- 
‘ally a sharp ene, or why did Augustus refuse 
permission for certain of his predecessor's 
manuscripts being copied? Augustus, who 
spelt as ill as the great Duchess of Mari- 
borough, yet who like Titus was a caligra- 
phist, ana dated his letters by the minutes 
,and hours of the day, was little lenient 
towards the epigrammatists ; while Tiberius, 
}on the other hand, endured libels patiently. 
| Cruelly merciless as he was, both he and 
Augustus more than once found the people 
too much for them. The former could com- 
pel the Romans to anything but marriage, 
and‘when his edict appeared, commanding 
all men to take unto themselves wives, there 
burst forth such a mutiny that the emperor 
quailed before it, and withdrew his decree. 
So Tiberius, after this withdrawal to his 
“pare aux cerfs” in Caprea, twice set out to 
visit Rome, and returned without entering 
the city, so fearful was he of a people whom 
ihe might have massacred had he been so 
‘minded, Caligula had no such delicacy. 
'He revenged himself on a satirical poet by 
‘burning him alive in the pit of the amphi- 
| theatre; and when his sister, and partner in 
‘horrible crimes, died, he made it a capital 
offence for a man to be seen smiling. Tibe- 
rius issued a decree of somewhat similar 
nature when he forbade the relatives of ex- 
eeuted criminals from mourning. Caligula, 
like Julius, was especially vexed by allusions 
to his baldness. ‘l'o look at him from above, 
or to name a goat in his presence, was to 
commit treason. Nero, though he stood in 
.awe of the epigrammatists, was singularly 
‘lenient to them; and Galba could hear him- 
self assailed as “ Simius,” without decreeing 
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the death of his assailants. Nero, indeed, 
could bear any censure, save censure of his 
singing. Vespasian, in his early career, gave 
Nero great offence by going to sleep or 
slinking out of the room when the emperor 
was in the act of performing. When he ex- 
ercised his baritone voice on the stage it was 
forbidden the auditors to move, but he qua- 
vered at such length that his indulgent pub- 
lie, thoroughly worn out, would disappear as 
he sang. Some leaped the barriers, while 
others feigned to faint or die, that they 
might be carried out by the officials or by 
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| blow. He first slept soundly, waking at! of the first of this class, Mlle. Lind. In 
dawn of day, and directing the futal thrust this case judgment has been the child of op- 
when his mind was cool and his hand steady. portunity; for the appearance, at the same 
So soundly did he sleep his last sleep pre-| time, in the same abe of two equally dis- 
vious to the death he reserved for himself tinguished artistes has compelled attention to 
on waking, that, according to Plutarch, his the * getting up,” on the part of the mana- 
snoring disturbed his attendants in dese gers, full exertion in the artistes, and com- 
boring apartment! It was a stentorous dig- | parison among the frequenters of either 
nity! The pimple-faced and limping Vitel- house. The result has been the exhibition, 
lius was murdered amid lying protestations on the part of our citizens, of something 

inst his own identity. It was Vespasian like a ‘musical taste, beyond the jargon of 
who, when dying, uttered the well-known | the “ musical glasses”—an opinion has been 
sarcasm that he was about being made a god formed and uttered—and altogether we be- 





their own friends, Domitian had an especial | of. 
hatred against all writers, ut solent tyranni. | kaisers, who 
He put to death Hermogenes of Tarsus for | death revenged the delight. Vespasian, suf- 
some political refleetions that writer had in- fering from dysentery, would drink water, 
dulaed in in his history; and the emperor , and he died; but he died standing, a posture 
even crucified the author's amanuensis for | which, in his mind, best became an emperor. 
transcribing the work! As for the philoso- | It was a sort of ostentation that he loved. 
phers, he banished the whole of them in one | In his lifetime he, like Louis XIV., always 
mass out of Italy. The policy of Domitian | dressed in public; and this great emperor, 
is still in foree upon the continent. I may | who was of mean origin, and whose wife 
add that he himself was an author, having | even had been a slave, was possibly not a 
written a treatise “On the Care and Preser- | hero to many men besides his valet de cham- 
vation of the Hair.” His baldness was a/ dre. His son ‘Titus, “the darling of man- 
subject of much vexation to him; indeed, he | kind,” died querulously ignoble. His bro- 
bore the visitation, like all the other bald ther, Domitian, fell fighting with the ferocity 
Cesars, with the discontent of a decayed of a baited wild boar. He who was always 
petil-maitre. {most pleasant and polite to the man he in- 

In the hour of death, or on the subject of | tended to slay, and the walls of whose galle- 
death, there was little of true greatness that | ries were of polished stones, so that he 
ruled in the minds of any one of the Cwsars. | might be enabled to see what was going on 
Julius prayed that death might come upon | around him, failed to detect the conspirators, 
him suddenly and swiftly. Augustus went | who dreaded his civility more than all beside. 
sighing about his palace, crying Euthanasia ! | It was butchering work when the deed came 
and hoping he might die easily. The Jews | to be done; and it was as difficult to do as 
especially mourned the first; why, I cannot |it was bloody in the doing. When it was 
conjecture, unless it were that the extrava- finished, a common bier and hired bearers 
gant prince died deeply in their debt. When | carried h'm to the funeral pile, and the tears 
Augustus departed, after an encomium on | of a faithiul old nurse alone fell on the urn 
his conduet in life, a flattering preetorian de- that held the dust of the last of the Flavians, 
clared that he saw the imperial spirit aseend-| Of the “ Twelve Caesars” three died natu- 
ing to heaven. His dust reniained long pre- | ral deaths ; Augustus, Vespasian, and ‘Titus. 
served upon earth. It is not many months | Five fell by the swords of assassins, Julius, 
since a careless servant at the Vatican threw | Caligula, Galba, Domitian, and Vitellius. 








He was as obstinate as the German 
would eat melons though 





down the urn that held the ashes of Augus- 
tus. He collected the fragments of the ves- 
sel, but none of its contents and the dust of 
the Cesar was unwittingly swept into the 
streets of Rome. It is said of Tiberius, 
that, in spite of his stupendous excesses, he 
had not once been i!) during thirty years ; 
but then he is said to have had no yaa 
So, at least, it is asserted by Suetonius, that 
amusing, careless, and inconsistent historian, 
who, as Erasmus remarks, wrote the lives of 
the Caesars with the same liberty with which 
they themselves led them. But the assertion 
of the forensic author, whom Pliny loved, 
St. Jerome imitated, and Erasmus approved, 
is rendered valueless by a subsequent notifi- 
cation that Tiberius maintained a physician, 
and that his name was Charicles. Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Claudius all surrendered life un- 
willingly. Nero, indeed, died by his own 
hand, but he made many attempts before he 
could bring “his courage to the sticking 
place,” and even then he could not aceom- 
plish it but by servile aid. Jt is a singular 
fact that, monster as he was, he left some 
who loved him, and who, amid the general 
joy, manifested their affection (for years) by 
hanging garlands at his tomb. To the sol- 
diers who came to slay Galba that sovereigr 
offered a donative; but the men were not to 
be deceived by one who had promised them 
a donative when he became emperor, and 
had forgotten to keep his word. Otho did 
the deadly work upon himself with a single 


| Two by their own hands, namely, Nero and 
|Otho; and two by poison, Tiberius and 
a 


Claudius. Sie perebant imperatores ! 








MUSIC. 
Since the days when there was music in 
“ Sceudder’s balcony,” New York has spread 
away from the city park in all directions ; and 
while the hub-bub of wheels has waxed loud 
and mighty, in the roll of multitudinous 
carts, cars, and omnibuses, native to our 
island, certain foreign strains have crept in 
and diffused themselves, until the very ex- 
tremities of our metropolis tingle with ~ airs 
from abroad.” From the reedy flute of the 
primitive Indian lover, to the trills of Alboni 


and Sontag, there have been, of course, 


various easy stages of musical development, 
ranging though the martial bands of the 
early Dutch and Provincial soldiery—the 
harpisehord, harp, piano, the street organ 
(pioneer of the opera, with its mp Italian 
airs), the concert, and lastly, in “ full blast,” 
Italian opera itself, with its latest exhibition, 
in the two great vocalists, at Nipio’s Gar- 
pen and the Broapway Treatre. That 
an actual progress has been made is some- 
what proven by the character and amount of 
the audiences, the rendering of the pieces, 
and the comments of the press. These have 
all partaken of a certain discrimination, now 
first observable in musical matters; and 





which was altogether neglected in the furore 





lieve it to be judicious, in regard to the 
quality, style, and gift of either vocalist. 

No two artistes could have appeared in 
competition who furnish better material for 
the exercise of an initial and formative judg- 
ment. The one has long experience, the 
other freshness of energy; the one relies on 


‘art, the other on impulse; the one aims to 


secure admiration, the other sympathy ; Son- 
tag astonishes, Alboni pleases. The elder 
artiste is scrupulously attentive to dress, ap- 
pointment, and the proprieties of the scene, 
the younger does not regard these so much 
as the feeling of the character she represents. 

In a few words—this is the whole story 
of the two distinguished representatives of 
the opera now performing at the two houses ; 
and applies with slight variations to each 
character in which they have appeared. The 
attendance upon the appearance of each has 
been large, and the prospect of permanent 
opera in our metropolis has been considerably 
strengthened by their success. 


—Among other testimonies to the growth 
of a liking for music, should be mentioned 
the attention given to the series of lectures 
on that ay eg delivered during the last two 
months by Wm. H. Fry, Esq., at the Metro- 
politan Hall, before large and intelligent au- 
diences. ‘These lectures are written with 
enthusiasm, embrace a wide range of musi- 
cal information, and have had the unusual 
accompaniment of illustrative music, by Mr. 
Fry and others. As supplement to the lec- 
tures, have been given various airs and 
melodies by Madam De Vries, und other 
noted performers. 





MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 


—A Washington correspondent of the 
Courter & Enquirer, takes an encouraging 
view of the prospects of art at the National 
Capitol :— 

“The House to-day passed the bill to em 
Clark Mills, Esq., tomnetuns an heme 
tue of Washington. It is understood that the 
po artist has already formed the de- 
sign for this interesting work. —— 
hoe gm $15,000 for the statue of Jackson 
failed, for want of two-thirds on the motion to 
suspend the rules, the vote on introducing the 
resolution being 96 to 65. The money will 
doubtless be voted him. A feeling of much 
greater liberality begins to prevail in Congress 
in regard to questions of this character. Mem- 
bers of Congress participate in the feeling of the 
nation at , and are becoming of our 
beautiful capital—destined to become one of the 
greatest cities of the world, and they recognize 
the duty of now providing for its embellishment 
in a manner becoming a nation which is ad- 

ing as rapidly in civilization, art, literature 
pone pal paws in the material elements of 
power greatness. 
Pfc cps jogger Serer recy 
himse young State honor, 
bringing before the Senate a nition to pur- 
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chase Stanley’s gallery of Indian Portraits, as | certain quarter;—and the natural growth of 


authentic historical mementoes of the aborigines | opinion in America, and the increasing impor- 
whose land we have taken, but whose name we tance of American authorship, have done much 
owe it yoy fy them and to ourselves to pre- to advance the day for a final settlement of this 
serve. is is a proposition which affords a long-agitated question. Equally satisfactory is 
theme for eloquent advocacy, such as seldom | the state of things at home. The fine which 
occurs among the prosaic details of Congres-| governments have levied on knowledge—on 
sional business. Jobn Randolph said, in allusion | facts, on intelligence, on appeals to the publice— 
to Causi:i’s representation of a mortal conflict has been considered and condemned; and one 
between Daniel Boon and an Indian, that we prime minister at least has expressed himself 
had been so greedy in seizing their lands, as to favourable to a revision of those taxes, with a 


have left them not enough to die upon. We) view to lighten the burthens on literature Be- 


can at least spare a room in the National Insti- fore another New Year's Day shall come round, 
tute for these memorials of their fading race.” | the duty on advertisements vill, in all proba- 








_<A correspondent of the London Chro-| bility, be ainongst the things of history. Indeed, 


nicle furnishes us with curious information 
as to literature in Copenhagen :— 
“ Among the literary novelties of the season, 

I would point out a Danish translation of Dr. | 
King’s ‘ Auschar,’ a brilliant new poew by Pa- | 
ludan Muller, ‘The Air-sailor and the Atheist, | 
full of satirical touches and deep religious feel- | 
ing; ‘Dante, a tragical drama, Chr. K. F. Mol- | 
bech; ‘Nature and Human Life,’ an admirable 
historico-statistical and descriptive | 

sketch of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Great | 
Britain, by A. C. Meinert; ‘Earl Bothwell in 
Norway,’ a romance-cyclus, in free cantos, on 


we hear that government is even now making 
arrangements for a speedy break up of that de- 
partment of the public service.” 


—City railroads are getting under way, 
it would appear, on the other side of the 
water. Surveys are now being made for a 
railway along the Thames, two miles long, 
from London bridge to Westminster. 


—Another New York feature is chroni- 
cled in the English papers :— 


“A ‘Belgravian, writing in the 7imes of Tues- 
day, complains of newsmen proclaiming false 


the adventures of Earl Bothwell in Norway, ditions of the papers, containing accounts of 


after his flight from Scotland, in 1567; anew. 
volume of poems from Christian Winther; new | 
tales by Anderson; and, in short, a variety of | 
works above the common average. Religious | 


' the assassination of Lord John Russell, and such 


like intelligence.” 


‘cans, Rodneys, and Nelsons, by dozens. 


—An eloquent passage from the recent 


speech of Hon. Edward Everett, before the 


literature has its full share in this activity. colonization society at Washington :— 


Among other things, the first number of a new | 
weekly religious newspaper has appeared, under | 
the title, ‘Weekly Paper for the Evangelical | 
Charch in Denmark. It is edited by Cand. | 
Theol, J. M. Hiort, with the assistance of Pro- | 
fessor J. F. Hagen, and the two priests, P. E. | 
Lind and C. Rothe. The press of Norway and | 
Sweden is also not idle. In the former country 

attempts are being made to restore the Norwe- | 
gian language, as spoken by the bulk of the | 
people, in a form only slightly differing from | 
the Old- Norse, to its rightful place as the book- | 
language of the kingdom, in distinction to the | 
Danish book-dialect among the educated classes | 
a couple of centucies ago.” 


—A general paragraph has been for some | 
time afloat, which is specialized as follows: | 

“ Mr. Sheridan Knowles lectured on the even-_ 
ing of Monday week, in Ardbey Chapel, Rothe- | 
say, the subject being ‘The Roman Dogmas of | 
the Apostolical Succession, and an Oral Word of | 
God. The celebrity of the lecturer attracted to | 
the scene a large crowd of all classes, including | 
clergymen of the Established Church, Free | 
Church, Reformed Presbyterian Church, and | 
others; elders in large numbers; the rovost, | 
bailies, and nearly all the members of the town 
council. At the conclusion, the lecturer chal- 
lenged any Roman Catholic clergyman to meet 
him in open debate, and discuss the subject upon 
scriptural grounds. Mr. Knowles has announced 
his intention of giving another lecture, as he was 
obliged, for want of time, to pass over several | 
things of importance which he meant to include 
in this one.” 

—The Atheneum sums up the literary in- 
terest in these words :— 


“ As regards what may be called the politics 
of literature, there is not much to record. Two 
facts, however, stand out from the rest—the pro- 
gress of our state negotiations for a eral 
adoption of the principles of intellectual copy- 
right 5 and the position gained by the promoters 
of an agitation against taxes on knowledge. 

questions have made considerable pro- 

snr during the past twelve months, Several 
uropean states have voluntarily come in to the 
English system ;—France in this one has 
taken a higher tone, and forced concessions in a 





“I say again, Sir, you Caucasian, you proud 
Anglo-Saxon, you self-sufficient, all-attempting 
white man, you cannot civilize Africa! You 
have subdued and appropriated Europe, the na- 
tive racs are melting before you in America, as 
the untimely snows” of April before a vernal 
sun; you have possessed yourself of India; you 
menace China and Japan; the remotest isles of 
the Pacific are not distant enough to elude your 
notice; but Central Africa confronts you, and 
bids you defiance. Your squadrons may range 
or blockade her coast, but neither, on the er- 
rands of peace nor the errands of war, can you 
penetrate to the interior. The God of Nature, 
no doubt, for wise purposes, however inserutable, 
has drawn across the chief inlets a eordon you 
cannot break through, You may hover on the 
coast, but you dare not set foot on shore. Death 
sits portress at the undefended gateways of her 
mud-built villages—yellow and intermittent fe- 
vers, blue plagues, and poisons that you can see 
as well as feel, await your approach. 
ascend the rivers, pestilence shoots from the 
mangroves that fringe their noble banks, and 
the glorious sun, which kindles all inferior nature 


As you, 


into teeming, bursting life, darts disease into 
your languid system. No, you are not elected | 


for this momentous work. The great Disposer, 
in another branch of his family, has chosen out 


a race—descendants of this torrid region, chil- | or had been drawn to him by means of them. 
dren of this vertical sun—and fitted them, by | 


ages of stern discipline, for the gracious achieve- 


| ment. 
**feems tereign realms and lands remote, supported by | 


care, 
They pass unharmed through burning climes, and breathe 
the tainted air.’” 


| 


! 


| tunes, 


—In an essay on “ Burns and his Birth | 
Place,” contributed to the Presbyterian :— | €' ( 
| Lim known and honored, but led straightway to 


“A few steps from the monument stands Al- 
loway kirk. It is now a small ruin of some 


thirty feet in length, without roof or windows, | 


and is filled with the tombs of neighbouring 
families. The old sexton pointed out the route 
of Tam O'Shanter. He b ener us the chinks 
in the wall, thro 
in a bleeze, and he 


place where ‘ Auld 


h which the kirk seemed ‘all | 
inted out the identical 
ick’ sat, and presided over | 


the midnight revels of the beldames, In artis- | 


tic merit merely, that wild extravaganza is the 
tinest of Burns's productions. 


} 
} 
i 


“ After the old man had finished his enthusi- 
astic description of the scene, I asked him if he 
had ever seen the poet. ‘Only once,’ he replied, 
‘and that was one day when | was riding on the 
road, and I met a friend, who told me to whip 
up, for Burns, the poet, was just ahead’ He 
said that he hurried his horse, and soon overtook 
a shabbily-dressed man, riding slowly along, 
with his blue bonnet drawn over his forehead, 
and his eyes bent towards the ground. 

“* And didn’t you speak to him?’ said L 

“*Nae,’ replied the old man, in a tone of deep 
reverence. ‘He was Robie Burns; I dare na 
speak to him! If he had been ony ither mon, 
1 would hae said, “Good morrow to ye.” Beau- 
tiful and eloquent tribute paid by an unlettered 
peasant, not to rank or wealth but to a muvp, 
although clad in ‘hodden grey’ like himself!” 

~—Various items of interest :— 

A manuscript catalogue of the music in the 
library of the British Museum has been com. 
pleted, and fills fifty-seven folio volumes, 

A writer in /liza Cook's Journal, speaking of 
public-house signs, says: “There are Marlbo- 
roughs, Abercrompies, and Wellingtons; Dun- 
I have 
seen an admiral painted on horseback some- 
where; but J never saw Cromwell on an alehouse 
sign yet. This is a singular and a significant 
fact.” 

William Jerdan, Esq., late editor of the Lite- 
rary Gazette, is editing “ Tallis’s London Weekly 
Paper.” Mr. Jerdan’s name is connected with 
some of the most agreeable associations of the 
literary world—to which he has been in many 
ways a large and noble benefactor. 

Some of the public-spirited inhabitants of 
Leeds—headed by the mayor, the parliamentary 
representatives of the town, and part of the 
clergy—have recently formed themselves into 
an association, named the Leeds’ Recreation So- 
ciety. 

Dr. Max Muller, a personal friend of his 
Excellency the Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian 
minister at this court, has been appointed to a 
leetureship of modern literature in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

‘The heart of the late Prince Leuchtenberg 
was buried lately in the chapel of the Leuchten- 
berg Palace, at Munich, having been brought 
from Russia for that purpose. 


—In the Bizarre, (a neat semi-monthly 
Philadelphia publication, edited by J. M. 
Church, Msq., and of high merit in its criti- 
cal department) we find, in an able and 
thorough essay on Thomas Carlyle, a signifi- 
cant passage and a striking incident :— 

“So lately as 1833, he [Thomas Carlyle] told 
a friend that not one person in Great Britain, 
except those who before were personal friends, 
had expressed to him any interest in his writings, 


It is said, moreover, that he had fairly written 


/ himself out of the great British Reviews; and 
| thus had reached a crisis of embarrassment and 


distress, when the publication of his “French 
Revolution,” brought about a change in his for- 
This history cost him two lab: rious 
years. They were years well employed, how- 
ever: for their product not only at once made 


ease and comfort in pecuniary conditions, 

“One fact connected with this work, exhibits, 
strikingly, the character of the man One vol- 
ume of the manuscript, the fruit of a whole 
year's hard labor, was lent, for some purpose, to 
a friend, and while in bis hands was, by inexcu- 
sable earelessness, totally destroyed. Carlyle, 
without stopping to lament the calamity, sat 
calmly down and performed the task all over 
anew!” 


—As an item of interest to the craft, it 
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t a. marked or jaded face, the result of the too many parties | cal and Chronological Atlas, giving to our history and | to $100. The usefulness of their series of net Histo- 
} or fast style of New York. One appreciates more Long- | statistics the same aid which that of Lerisne had given, | ries of each of the United States cannot be too much 
: fellows, f escriptive chapter after seeing this city for | not long before, for both, to Europe; 2. The Encyclopedia | commented nm. Smith's Operative Surgery, too, is no 
4 one Americana, enlisting our best authors; and 3. The Ame- | ordinary work: in two la: volumes, illustrated by 80 
* Takion “what literary intelligence I can send from here aw uarterly Review, edited by Mr. Walsh. Later, we | steel lates, of nearly 1000 many daguerreotyped 
P in detall, this season, in its lectures, amusements, and collected editions of Washington Irving's works, and | from_ nature, ven the be | e of a Ks oy 5 
\ literary Z productions is apace with the prosperity of the a verison valuable anther 3 pre. jancienl ournals, and | The Tig ag = cal Index of al important cases in 

ta - 

Fe 








year. University” Lectures are announced as far | a whole library of medical e Be: 
, as February &th. Bishop Southgate, Rev. Dr. Clark,| Messrs. Blanchard & Lea’s catalogue contains some of | pt ag BD, in eh volumes, are now complete. A new a 
Ke Capt. Coppee, Rey. Dr. Butler, Judge Keliey, and others, | the best works in re ory eck science, poetry and fiction, | and much finer edition is in the press. They have also in 
i deliver them, The examination on the College classes, | and their school or adop foreign | press two very pooorsent works: q 
we. under Professors Reed, Allen, and Fraser, finished the 24d | sources, are among the on ac ones in use. Ww oa oa 
he? i of last month. this large business of a } Meee on ina quiet, which ' will farnish "he “fullest and most recent informa- co 
: : Of the Bache Institute Lectures, Professor Henry Reed | peculiar manner and each ad commends to new | tion re ting the of every Statistics, and present ee 
f delivered one—"Some Notices of the Literature of the | eyes what precedes it in the it state of improvemen every part of this areal Re- % 
; Present Century”—and the Rev. Dr. Raphall, of New} While on this head, and enlarging, there A, sate the blic, particularly xas, California, ns New # 
f York, another—his subject a very interesting one, was | name of a newer firm, another ve y old and ee Hexico, &e., to be isousd na” as soon as Ky) fal Si 
“The Literature of the eeerews. A course of twelve | house, having, however, a peculiar line of its own returns * 
Men's Literary Institute for | publishing, aoe “jobbing” the books of all other fins will be follo 3 
"| the Advancement of ular Instruction, gives the names qretee wequnos the United States. The movements of this! A Universal +g. FO or, Geographical Dictionary, 
g of Parke Godwin, ace Greeley, Horace Mann, Dr. tely exerted the greatest influence in secur- | of t te and character. 
§ Elder, C. 8. Keyser, Rev. Ww. Phillips, and B. H. Brewster, ing to Phitadeiphin its Lop aied | lishing and ‘ook: I 
I as participators. ‘This society is, 1 believe, a commence- | selling city. At the close of an article on the Art of Book- | German authorities, and will be the —— 
, ment of what the “Cooper Union” of New York is in- | binding, ina late number of Godey's Mag/zine, there is | that the returns of the present census of Europe can 
‘ tended to be—judging from published statements. An- | a complete account of their premises, and L insert it: obtained. 
, other course, and the last 1 give you as s ipimens, in-| “The pupabing house of Lirpincorr, Grampo, & Co, was | Messrs. Parrish, Pencine & M vad heve just published 
i cludes Dr. Durbin, Hon. Judge Conrad ; an eg be established over thirty years ago. by John Grigg. Esq., | Elements of Chemistry for the is and Co- 
“2 i and March 3, President ‘Allen, of Gi tirard 1 College. v. | who, with his partner, Hugh Elhot, as and others who | le res, by M. V. Caneel, translated we R. Betton, and 
uJ r. McClintock, and Brantz Mayer, og) one. now continue in the firm, conducted the business under | edited with notes by J.C, Booth, in two volumes 8vo., 
r Ditne Mercantile oe Company held their Annual | the firm NM Grigg, Eliot, & Co., until a few pears a with 700 wood cuts. ‘ 
meeting January 18, when new Directors were voted for. | when J. B .. Mopengots Esq., who had been in the sam Messrs. Kay & Brother have in press Troubat on the Law 3 
Sete t The Franklin Institute School of Design, int d to i for ber of years, purchased the interest of | of Limited Partnership in the United tates. we full refo- 
: furnish instruction in the art of design as applied to manu- | Messrs. Gri  & Elliot, and, in connection with the junior | rences to the PJ aa : a n. 
i factures, is now open, corner of Locust au Vi-| partners of the old firm, established the present s ope, By Francis J, Troubat, Esq. In one volume, be Limit. 
; 7 sitors are admitted every Monday. The ny is such composed of Messrs, J. B. Li aang gh nn i As roa mia exists by statute in twenty-one states of 
that orders may be left at any time, with the teachers, | Edmund Claxten, George Remeen, B ——- of 
J for wood engraving, paper hanging designs, and designs | these gentlemen has been educated pepetioghty in the nO ithe Practice in Civil Actions and Proceedings in 
: in other branches of poate, which are supplied promptly, | business, and has charge of some one or other department. | the Sup Court of Pennsylvania, and _in the District 
, and at reasonable rates The reward, which caterprise and industry always bring, | Court and Court of Common Pieas for the and Count 
, 1 omitted to send you, at_the time, an accoun has favored Sele Bouse from the commencement. Increas- | of Philadelphia, also in the Courts of the Uni 
v of the drawing of the “Art Union” of Philadelphia, - yearly in its business, it has gradually extended its | States. By Francis J. Troubat and m W. Haly. 
ii 5 which took place on New Year's Eve, at the Musical ere ane be st resent near! fhe largest publishing | In two venues, octavo. Third edition. With great 
st f Fund Hall, The room was more than crowded, house in e United States, employing in its operations | alt terations and a4 additions, the week | es t do the 
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and the audience seemed very much interested. | over halter million of dollars In their store can be found | present day, under the editorial d of ncis 
H. ©. Carey, the author of many works on Political | not only their own publications, but those of every pub- rton, author of “ American et Law,” &c., &c. 
Keon was among those on the stage; and 1) lisher inthe country as they receive all the newbooks| This work had been in a great measure recast by its 
noticed Mr. Baird, the yamine, & and other eminent etti- of other houses as soon as published. It is this fact, argue authors, when the melancholy ane of Mr Halv 
# zens among audience. The catalogue, as you know, | together with the large number of books issued by them- the intended ee of Mr, Trouk. ¢, 
: contained sixty Slotines many of which were pe valu- | seives, Which renders their business one of such immens- vented its comple = r. Haly's N phon 
able prodpotans, si gad ¢ Gat wered isposed of in less | ity, and makes pon establishment the great jobbing ver, were placed in hands o f the editor, and 


Rothermel, rep 
anti-Stamp ke ‘toa 








ours. of No. l—a picture by | book-house of the coun elaborate on Foreign 
than two by ae tng Patrick Henry delivering “To enumerate their _: ae blications would require | have rate chapters on For Mr. and Domest A'sac surer- 
irginia, a work, with the! avolume; they embrace al! subjecte—scientific, historical, intuudionee of Mr. Wharton, by whom also numer us 
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much eparation Sot dole 2 

cpio at my letter 0 feng. 4 — ny br 
: much sound of business, s brought me 

vay fe pra e Sr of the al hy d iat | h 

with—" to y doliar”— nes, 
could fairly be emblazoned o: New 

Yorke city where they so intensely dia for the vs root of 


Battmore, Jan, 20, 1853. 


Messrs. Eprrors 

Is it nota very oa, ad that pop pula hat in a city of nearl 
200,000 —— and t ation so poneeesy note 
ae love of soclal = and tastes to 


shing 
as it were, with th proper } en a on decoration 
p Mampden, or Milton, 
Ms shores ? 

8, certainly, or - stores, or 
of well posted, active fe ee mere is on Ly, one ob 
here, however, exclusivel ly engaged ng, and it 
seems to me there hb more. 

pa Cysenge & oa have we. yee plage and 


dea e standard at paplished 
in ss ade pita ig York, and Boston ; : they ob 

must turn over annually a large stock lieve & 
also import abroad. Messrs. Waker & Mepairy 
trade in American books in the usual way, and their very 
far from the above one. Mr, Fre_pive 
has an old and very respectable comnnnian in busi- 
Ness, and is well ergeni doubtless, to you. Mr. J. & 
ection of books in the city: it is 
mostly . and the Pt itions are such as you would 
find at W. Prccerre’s “aldus discp.,” Piccadilly, London. 
It was a treat to one’s eyes to run over the well bound 
backs of the many worthies of ancient English times one 
- aes store just before Chri 
recen wo 
style, namely, McCulloch o 








5 Tsend you The Cotton Plant, a Southern Journal, pub- 
lished simultaneously at Washin, and timore, by 
©. G. Bayior, weekly, and established to stimulate and 
romote the commerce, industry, and improvement of the 
Roath. It presents the usual array of excellent matter, 
ected and Such a paper as the * ton 
Psat’ is of real service, and should be taken by all who 
wish reliable indores tion on the subject of which it treats. 
Its motto, Direct é, indicates the cause to which its 
editorial influence is devoted. The two words, 


here at the Maryland Institute, a month since. It is in 
print that #8,000 were spent. ind direct trade for the exper 
and etceteras of the occasion, and Mis first “ trade” 
a. to be — =, one, os , asin the case of publish. 
ing it is much need hindrances are too potent at 
present: “Time works oe om and will perhaps re- 
move them. 
The at te Institute, recently completed, is a fine 
the lower end of, and fronting o: Baltimore 
street. nte for lectures, to hold a library, &c. 
On me aaa floor is a market, 
ee and “Apams & Co.'s Express Office” 
recently fins ed, are noticeable buildings. 
is the store aw inuuaM & Henry Tate large Periodical 
and Newspaper Dealers, cong S maskeee “. ML 
Chronoh ry of the Stage, 176 to 1852,” and the 
are pub tea I believe, by a 


Modern re 
brgeher, of these tw: 

‘imore Sun and New York Herald are the 
onty } rs one s to buy on the railroad line from 
Philadelphia or W: The Baltimore Sun has a 
tion. It is owned. it a said, “¢ the own- 
ers of the Ledger, to arin 





blishers aeened 
ave, perha 

ae re in pe us 
ually till 1 te em - 


_ importation oft the an ity En 
a Pehoal Books. and neral Histories. Standard 


., and a dozen or so 
They | 


re. 
of the Breviarics Mt ia | 
, Which are received direct from the 


M. 
Haxica ; also th rincipal French and Be! editions 
of Ca Holic publications of merit. Mosse Mun & Oc. 


say, “ they hi have the 
MAN, the eminent 


urpuy & Co. are the 
to at the commencement of this: they 
most extensive Catholic 
Mr. Murphy 








Direct | 
Trade, recall the recent Convention of Merchants held | 


In the former | 


Treatise on the Difference between Temporal and Eter- 

nal; The Rosary of the Blessed Virgin, and other Devo- 
tions, illustrated ; bs ee Baltimorense, Nationale, 

e correspond with other editions ; Butler's Lives of 

the ints, a new saition with fine illusti tions ; The Life 

it. Vincent de Paul, illustrated ; The 3 in its True 

Light. oF or the Cuts of Suffering ; ‘St. Bonaventure’s Life 


illustrated ; Das Grosse Leben und Leiden Jesu 
Christ's anew eclition, with illustrations; A new German 
Prayer Book, &c.; A new Spanish Prayer Book ; Spanish 


Readers, rGatechicns, be. Mh $ dels = Egat Literature ; : 


El 
ete weg ™ new, enlarged edition. 
man’s Li of Translations from Select Foreign 
Literature : the first volume of this series, the Abbe Gous- 
selin’s celebrated work, “The Power of the Popes in the 
Middle Ages,” will be peady earty in 1853. 

Messrs. Murray & Co, will commence on the Ist of Feb. 
the publication of “ The Metropolitan.” a monthly Maga- 
zine devoted to Religion, Education, Science, Literature, 
and General Intelligence. Each humber will contain 48 
pages, and the price will be $2 a year. " 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S. 





WRITERS. 


Manufacturer’s Warchouse, 
No. 91 Joun street, New York, 
Where a large Stock of these well known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found, and 
which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 


MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Steel Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


bers, as HIS Pens, seek to impose on buyers! 8! 


OBSERV. E! 


All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS | 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 

None others are genuine, und the Public is advised 
further, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the 

hraseology 
with especial reference to his No, 303), THE PENS are NOT 
made by him, though asserted so to be. 


fl5ef HENRY OWEN. Acenr. 
NO MEDICINE IN THE HOUSE!! 
| To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 
TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 
AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 
AND BROKEN LIMBS, 
Read the following, and remember that the 
MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. 
We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
INCOMPA RABE REMEDY, 


and we make our “assurance doubly sure” by the testi. | 
mony of a “ multitude of witnesses”—by the 
pressions of the poor, the honest acknow 














gements of | 
the rich, and the ce pn and professional statements of 
persons jn office and of 
EMINENT PRACTISING PHYSICIANS. 
rd ot in seetions of this Liniment is an Oil, sublimed 
and no article on a lady’s toilet can be | 
ey — = from uncleanly or refuse substances—indeed, 
the skin is only made the cleaner by its application. 
THE MUSTANG LINIMENT 


has been before the ~oy not yet three years, and only 
recently introduced into New York and the New Eng- 


t the whole Eastern market it is in the great- 
estdemand. We have not as yet paid much attention to 
} its introduction for other than the uses of persons afflict- 
nea for family purposes ; and already we have nearly 

undred Testimonials like the following from the most 


RELIABLE SOURCES, 
showing that for 
HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS 


it is likewise : 
INVALUABLE! 
“We eat iggoure in recommending the MEXI- 
CAN M ‘\G LINIMENT to all our friends and cus- 
e best stiches we have ever used for SORES, 
R SPRAINS, or GALDS in HORSES. We have 
used it cenensvely. and always effectually. Some of our 
men have also used it for severe Bruises and Sores, as 
well as for Rheumatic Pains, and they all say it acts like 
magic—we can only say that we have entirely abandoned 
the use of avy other Liniment. 


J. M. HEWITT, 
( AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


WELLS  PARGO & COcs 
~ Principal Offices—Corner Third and Mar- 


ket Streets, St. Louis, and 
304 Broapway, New York. 


A G BRAGG & Co., Proprietors. 
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METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufacturers of | 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Designating Num- | 


of his Labels are adopted by other Parties | 


ateful ex- | 


and States, yet it has already become a staple, and | 


THE NEW STOCK FOR 1853 
Is now ready, and far exceeds, in nov elty of de- 
sign and beauty of finish, any heretofore offered. 
It comprises the following assortment :— 





i Cent Valentines, - a kinds, 
6 “ e s : “ 
8 = - m a ms ' e 
“ é é a Lac) 7 
37 “ . e e - 1 a “ 
OY rm cs ” ss ong 





1000 rs - - : . 


| 95, . $10, and $25 Valentines, of vests and elegant de 

‘OVER 1000 KINDS OF 
| COMIC VALENTINES, 
THE BEST IN THE MARKET, 
| S1L SO PER GROSS; 
Also, on hand, a large stock of 
FANCY AND LACED PAPERS 

ENVELOPES, 
AND 

VALENTINE ORNAMENTS 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


This Establishment being the largest and most cele- 
rated 


VALENTINE MANUFACTORY 
| IMPORTING HOUSE 


| in this Country, offers advantages to dealers and others 
not to be found elsewhere. 
Orders by mail or otherwise, promptly attended to. 


N. B—Agents and Valentine Companies 
, supplied with Stock from 350 to $1,000. 
Re A ae Discount to the Trade. 
T, W. STRONG, 


j29 1t 98 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





SELECTIONS | 


FROM A COLLECTION OF RARE AND VA- 
LUABLE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
for Sale by 
HORACE H. MOORE, 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, 
| Corner of Hanover Street and Exchange Place. 
|} 1—CAPTAIN BEECHY’S ACCOUNT of the 
| Expedition to Explore the Northern Coast of Af- 


rica. With Fine Maps and Plates. Large Quarto 
Volume, bound in half calf. London, 1838 


}2—Co.. KETING’S TRAVELS, with the Au- 
thor’s Residence in Morocco. With the Litho- 
graph Plates. Large Quarto. London, 1817. 
8.—HOSKINS’ TRAVELS IN ET HIOPTA, 
Above the Second Cataract of the Nile. With Fine 
| Colored Plates of Antiquities, &c. Quarto. Lon 
don, 1835. 
| 4-—Masor SYMES’ ACCOUNT OF THE EM- 
BASSY TO THE KINGDOM OF AVA. With Fine 
seeps and Plates. Quarto, bound in Calf. London, 


| 5.—Mrs. GRAHAMS JOURNAL of a Resi- 
dence in Chili, in 1822. Quarto, with Lithographic 
Piates. London, 1824. 

6—FRASER’S TRAVELS and Adventures in 


the Persian Provinces on the Southern Banks of the 
Caspian Sea. Quarto, London, 1826. 


4.—DU BOIS’ DESCRIPTION OF THE MAN- 
NERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ae, mol 
INDIA. Qurto, calf. London, 1417. 
8—PICKERINGS RACES OF MAN, The 
American Edition in quarto, A few copies of the 
above work wanted by 
HORACE H. MOORE, 
MERCHANT'S EXCHANGE, COR. OF HANOVER STREET 
AND EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
529 tf 





JOHN W. ORR 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 
'[HE Subscriber respectfully informs the 

lic that he still continues the business of WOOD 
ENGRAVING, in all ite branches, at bis old place, 
75 NASSAU STREET, 
with his} and su advant . 
he i ena enabled na ine in, howe 
r u and on 
pm ote Fg ties for ieee on kinds of 
Sellers waereued 
jsief JOHN W. ORR, 75 Naseaa st., New York. 
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BANGS, BROTHER & CO.’S LIST 


OF 


PUBLICATIONS FROM THE OFFICE OF THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


a 


THE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


Containing 320 pages, and 60 Engravings. FCP. 8vo., handsomely bound in 
cloth, top edges gilt. 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BOSWELL'S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 4 vols. Elucidated by copious 
Notes. Ilustrated with numerous Portraits, Views, and Characteristic 
Designs, engraved from authentic sources. 


THE BOOK OF ENGLISH SONGS, from the 16th to the 19th Century. 
illustrated with Fifty Engravings from Original Designs. 


THE MORMONS; OR, LATTER DAY SAINTS: an account of the 
rise and progress of this new Religious Sect; with memoirs of the Life 
and Death of Joseph Smith, the American Mahomet. Illustrated with 
Forty Engravings from original sources, 


PICTURES OF TRAVELS IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. From 
the French of Alexander Dumas. Fifty spirited Engravings on Wood, 


HUO’'S TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA, IN 1844, 
5, & 6. Translated by W. Haslitt, 2 vols. With numerous Daguerreo- 
typed Ulustrations, and a Map of the above Countries, with the Route 


of the Travelers, MM. Huc and Gabet, clearly indicated. Unabridged © 


edition, 


NINEVEH, THE BURIED CITY OF THE EAST. A narration of 
the Discoveries of Layard and Botta, with descriptions of the Sculptures. 
By Joseph Bonomi. 


A WOMAN’S JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, Translated from the 
German of Madame Preitrrer. In One Volume. 


MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DELUSIONS. By 
Charles Mackay, LL. D. 2 vols. With illustrations from scarce prints and 
other authentic sources, 


NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE IN SIAM. By F. A. Neale, square, 
Cloth, 


BOSWELL’S JOURNAL OF A TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES. Com- 
yanion volume to Bosweli’s Life of Johnson. With Index to the * Life,” 
»y Robert Carruthers, Esq., of Inverness. 


THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF SCOTTISH SONGS, from the 16th 
to the 19th Century. 1 vol. 


PICTURESQUE SKETCHES OF LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Thomas Miller, Author of the “ History of the Anglo-Saxons,” &c. 
With numerous Llustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth. 


THE ISRAEL OF THE ALPS. A Ilistory of the Persecutions of the Wal- 
denses. By Rev. Dr. Alexis Muston. With descriptive Litustrations, 


AME PFEIFFER’S VISIT TO ICELAND AND THE SOANDI.- 
NAVIAN NOKIH, Companion volume to “A Woman's Journey Round 
the World.” 

MADAME PFEIFFER'S VISIT TO THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, 
AND ITALY. Uniform with * A Woman's Journey Round the World,” 
and * Visit to Iceland.” With tinted Engravings. Cloth. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON LIBRARY. 


Each volume wil! contain upwards of 400 pages, and be embellished with 
numerous Landscape Lilustrations, Portraits and Architectural and 
Archeological subjects. The series will include works of History, Biog- 
raphy, and Travels, and the general progress of Art, Science, and Litera- 
ture. The following ure ready. 


NINEVEH AND ITS PALACES. A Narrative of the Discoveries of Mr. 
Layard and M. Botta at Nimroud and Khorsavad, with descriptions of the 
exhumed Seulptures, snd particulars of the early history of the ancient 
Ninevite Kingdom. By Joseph Bonomi. Illustrated with above two 
hundred Engravings, principaily copied from the Assyrian Remains. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON COOKERY BOOK. Embellished with 
upwards of two hundred useful and descriptive Wood Engravings, and 
fifteen hundred original Receipts, embracing the whole science of the Art 
ef Cookery. By Frederick Bishop, Cuisinier to St. James’s Palace, Earl 
Grey, Lord Sta &c. Demy 8vo., cloth, sprinkled edges, 


THE POLITICAL WORKS OF LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


With an origival Memoir of his Life, brought down to the present date, 
from authentic sources. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 


OUR IRON ROADS: their History, Construction, and Social Influences. 
By Frederick 5. Williams. Demy 8vo., cloth. 


THE THREE COLONIES OF AUSTRALIA: their Goldfields, Pastures, 
and Copper-mines, By Samuel Sidney, Author of “ Australian Hand- 
Book,” &c. With numerous authentic Engravings. 


LONDON BIOGRAPHICAL LIBRARY. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 4 vols. New Edi- 
tion, revised and corrected by his son, William Hazlitt, Esq. Post 8vo., 
cloth, with Poriraits and Vignettes, 

~~ ey 1g THE BROTHERS HUMBOLDT. Uniform with 
Haz: vol. 








POPULAR EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


THE NINETIETH THOUSAND. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON SPELLING-BOOK; illustrated by 

upwards of One Hundred and Seventy beautiful Woodcuts of objects and 
scenes described ; forming by fur the most alluring introduction 1o learn- 
ing ever published. (144 pages.) TheSame, Colored. 


THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON READING-BOOE ; containinga series 
of Lessons on the most amusing and instructive subjects, selected with 
great care from the best English Authors in Prose and Verse. The whole 
beautifully illustrated with above Two Hundred and Fifty Engravings. 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON INSTRUCTOR; being a Companion 
to the Reading-Book. Consisting of Extracts from English Classical Au- 
thors, from the eartiest — of English Literature to the present day. 
With One Hundred and Twenty fine Engravings. 


JUST READY, a new and most elegant Edition of 
THE ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT, (Authorized Version.) 
With upwards of One Hundred and Twenty Engravings, beautifully 
bound in cloth, embossed and giit sides, gilt edges. The Illustrations are 
from Drawinys executed by eminent Ariists expressly for this Edition, 
with Notes historical, explanatory, and descriptive; and embellished by a 
novel Panoramic Picture of the Holy Land, and a view of Lower Egypt, 


THE ILLUSTRATED MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By J Guy, Jr, 
of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Author of numerous pop ucational 
Works. Demy 8vo. With about one hundred Engravings of cities, cos- 
tumes, and wonders of the world. &c. The Drawings are made with great 
care from truthful sources—a desideratum so necessary in an Elementary 
Geography Nine Maps have been engraved bya patent process express- 
ly for this Work, and are corrected to the present period. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON DRAWING-BOOK. Comprising a 
comple‘e introduction to Drawing and Composition; with instructions for 
Etching on copper, sieel, &c. Hlustrated with above three hundred sub- 
jects for study in every branch of Art. Demy 8vo., cloth. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE MILITARY AND POLITICAL LIFE OF THE DUKE OF 
\ nm pena With namerous original and authentic engravings. 
‘aper cover. 


The Same, cloth. 


PATHWAY OF THE FAWN: A Tale of the New Year. By Mrs. T. K. 
Hervey. Illustrated with Chapter Initials, and twelve highly finished En- 
gravings on wood, printed on tint, and elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 


LADY FELICIA, A NOVEL. By Henry Cockton, Author of “ Valentine 
Vox,” ** Sylvester Sound,” &c., &c. Illustrated Frontispiece and Vig- 
nette Title, handsomely bound in silver and blue cloth. 


THE HAND-BOOK OF THE PIANO-FORTE; comprising an easy 
Rudimental Introduction to the siudy of that instrument, and Music in 
general ; the art of Fingering according to the modes of the best Masters, 
exemplified in various exercises, scales, &c., in all the major and minor 
keys; and interspersed by relaxations from study, consisting of Popular 
Melodies and Romances, and selections from the Piano- i 


Augustine 
Engravings and 


is ine Fendiipedncarer Week Meetuatoe miaeet Gee. 
ofthe Finest ever . : 
tully printed on a warm-tinted plate paper. With pet wy and descrip- 

tive list of the subjects; together with a History of the Art of Wood En- 


graving, Ancieut und Modern. Imperial folio, enameled boards, ditto, 
ditto, boards. 


VIEW OF LONDON AND PANORAMA OF THE RIVER THAMES, 
with a Key. The Piute printed on tinted paper, colored, with a roller 
and gilt cloth wrapper. 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE JIOLY LAND; exhibiting the Places 
and Cities mentioned in the Old and New Testament. A fine Steel Engra- 
ving, 2 feet by 8 inches. Printed on plate paper, mounted, 


PANORAMIO VIEW of LOWER EGYPT, ARABIA PETRZE, EDOM, 
AND PALESTINE, including the head of the Red Sea and the Isthmus 
of Sinai; showing the Route of the Israelites from pttothe Land of 
Canaan ; also the modern route from Alexandria to Suez. A fine Steel 
Engraving, 2feet 6 inches by I fvot. Printed on plate paper mounted 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE AND ITS CONTENTS. Embellished with 
upwards of five hundred Engravings. 4io., vilver and blue cloth. 
A STORY WITH A VENGEANCE; Or, HOW MANY JOINTS MAY 


GO TO A TALE, By Angus B. Reach and Shirley Brookes. Steel En- 
graving and eight Cuts. Crown 8vo., in wrapper. 


THE SQUANDERS OF CASTLE SQUANDER. A new Novel. By 
William Carleton, » author of “The Black ” “Traits of the 


_ ew" &c., &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo., inely bound in red 

ver. . 

THE REASON WHY: A new SongtoanoldTune. By Charles Mackay 
to. 
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Bang’s Brothers & Co’s List of Books Continued. 


OTHER ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS JUST COMPLETED BY CHAS. KNIGHT. 


NATIONAL CYCLOPZEDIA. 12 vols.,demy 8vo., of more than five hun- 
dred pages each, in cloth, lettered, handsomely and strongly bound. 

KNIGHT'S CYCLOPZDIA OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NA- 
TIONS. Embellished with numerous new Woodcuts of Implements 
Machines, Processes, and Seats of Industry. I vol. Handsomely boun 
in cloth, lettered. 

KNIGHT’S CYCLOPZDIA OF LONDON. Embellished with Wood- 
cuts, 1 yol. Handsomely bound in cloth, lettered. 

PICTORIAL MISCELLANIES OF ART. Containing many hundred 
beautiful Woodcuts, from Pictures of the Old Masters, Sculpture, Delinea- 
tions of Natura! History, Sketches of Rural Scenery, and other works. 2 
vols. Handsomely bound in cloth. 


SHAKSPEARE: A Biography. 1 vol. landsomely bound in cloth, let- 
tered 


ered. 
STUDIES OF SHAKSPEARE. By ChurlesKnight. lvol. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, lettered. 


KNIGHT'S PENNY CYCLOPEDLA, 27 vols. and Supplement, 2 vols., 
strongly bound in 16 vols. cloth, 
LL’S (DR.) PICTORIAL ATLAS OF FOSSIL REMAINS ; 
Or, Petrifactions and their Teachings: cousisting of Colored Lilustrations 
selected from Parkinson’s “ Organic Remains of a Former World,” and 
Artis’s “Antediluvian Phytology,” with additions, and descriptive 
Letter-press, by Dr. Mantell. 4to., with 74 fine colored plates, containing 
nearly 900 subjects, Cloth. gilt, 
GE OF HIS FATHER, by the Brothers Mayhew, Illustrated 
by Phiz. I vol, 


AMERICAN BOOKS. 


TODD'S JOHNSON AND WALKER’S DICTIONARY. New edition. 


| vol. Svo. sheep, $1.75. 
BENNETS DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING, new edition, greatly 
eularged, with 60 puges additional matier, well bound, full cloth. 88 cts. 
NER’S POP LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND ART, 
2 vols Svo., 350 engravings. Cloth, $4; sheep, $1.50; half mor., $3.50. 
EWBANES HYDRAULICS AND MECHANICS, | vol, 8vo., cloth, 


engravings. $1 67; half mor. $2. 
ORY OF HERODOTUS, wiih the Life of the Author. 
1 vol., Svo., $1.13. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREECE-—ITS COLONIES AND CON- 
QUtsTS, including the history of Literature, Philosophy and the Fine 
Aris. By John Gillies. LL. D. $1.13. 

HISTORY OF THE WARS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
By tdward Baines. With a History of the War between the United 
States and Great Britain. By William Grimshaw, of Philadelphia. 2 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY, with an account of the different breeds and general 


direction, &c. By Henry 8. Randall. 1 vol., Sve., ilius., cloth, $1 
THE MONTHLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE. John 8. Skinner, 
Editor. 3 vols., 8vo., cloth. $3 


TATLER AND GUARDIAN, Chiefly by Sir Richard Steele and Joseph 
Addison, and an Account of the Autbor. By Thomas Babbington Ma- 
caulay. 1 vol., 8vo., $1.62 

SARGENT’S LIFE OF HENRY CLAY. 1 vol. New edition in press, 

SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. Vomplete edition, thick l2mo., 8 cts. 

GUENON'S TREATISE ON MILCH COWS, 
cover, 25 cts.; Cloth, 374 cis, 

BAKER'S LIVY’S ROME, 2 vols., 8vo., cloth. $3.00 

HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR OF THUCYDIDES. 
By Willian Smith. 1 vol., Svo., cloth. 1.12 


new ediuion, paper 








THE WORKS OF TACITUS. | vol., 8vo., cloth. $1.50 

volumes. Svo. $3. THE WORKS OF XENOPHON. 1 vol, Svo., cloth. $1.50 
PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. By Von Thaer. 1 vol.,8vo. $1.13 CHSAR AND SALLUST. 1 vol., 8vo., cloth. $112 
SHEEP CULTURE, With Directions for Management, Breeding, &c., &c. FERGUSON’S ROMAN REPUBLIO. | vol.. 8vo., cloth. $1.37 
Ky H, 8. Randall. 1 vol. #vo., $1. ZION SONGSTER. | vol. 24mvo., roun, per doz. $3.00 
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WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK, 


AUTHOR OF “THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND,” “ 


MACAULAY’S SPEECHES, 


LOO LOL 


., \ 
SPEECHES, 
3Y THE RIGHT HONORABLE THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME,” 


“ESSAYS FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW,” &C. 


2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $2. 
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incidental to these and other important topics, springing up during his Parliamentary career.” 


J. S. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 


DESCRIPTIVE EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

“These Speeches, which are now for the first time brought together, are reprinted in a connected and complete series from the standard authority, 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. They embrace the whole of the distinguished orator’s course in the House of Commons, from 1830 to the pre- 
sent day. Among them will be found in due chronological order, the several Speeches on the Reform Bill, which brought the orator so promi- 
nenily forward in the arena of the House of Commons and before the world, in his vindication of the extension of the su‘frage and the principles of 
representation, supported by every resource of wit, skilful argument, ingenuity of detail, and historical precedent, including those memorable passa- 
ges on the lessons of the French and English Revolutions ; the discussion of questions growing out of the agitations in Ireland in 1833, and later, the 
measures of repression, the reform of the Protestant Church Establishment, the Maynooth College Bill; his eloquent review of the East India 
policy, which recalls the triumphs of Burke ; his Copyright speeches, in which he pl ces literary property on the ground of expediency ; his views 
on the Corn Laws, the Ballot, the Charter petition, the Dissenters’ Chapel Bil; his remarks on the Treat y of Washington ; with many discussions 


Nassau Streer, New York. 
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TRUBNER & CO., 


(LATE DELF & TRUBNER), 


AMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL LITERARY AGENCY, 
12 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
: CONTINUE TO SUPPLY 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN (Old and Modern) 
BOOKS, PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS, PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 
And everything connected with 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ARTS. 
ne epane chvaninges, with respect to capital and experience, which enable them successfully to compete with 


CONSIGNMENTS OF AMERICAN BOOKS 
phe pl as 7 ee Ueland ome, are respectfully solicited; and T. & Co. are at all times prepared to make advan- 
CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 


T. & Co. believe they are the only firm in the AMERICAN business who have established Agents in Paris, Vienna, St. 
Berlin, and with these A: , are able to offe: 
rpm lvanage being Sod bling te Gosasne == NE S7=MY WH we Agmare ae aie ner 
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NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
846 AND 348 Broapway, 
Corner of Leonard street. 


The Collection of Books, 


hoth for reference and circulation, is one of the largest 
and best in this country. 
Room 


H The Reading Roc 

pn Womepaperrtant Fatceala = Smanene sot 

The Alphabetical and Analytical 
Catalogue, 


A large octavo, of nearly Seven Hundred pages, for Sale 
at the Library Rooms. ol6tf 
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ENGRAVING. 
HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Pub- 
lishers, and Printers. that he still continues to carry 
on the business ot ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its 
branches. His facilities are such that he is enabled to 
execute all orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, 
u the most perme terms; wh © experience 
many years enables him to fee) perfect confidence in 
his efforts to give on to all who may favor him 





with their . N ORR, No. 52 Jobn street 
pi¢ (between Nassau and William), New York. 
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THE 





LITERARY WORLD. 


THE LITERARY WORLD FOR 1853. 









Tis Journal, now in its seventh year, the first and only one of its kind successfully established in the United States, is especially devoted 


to the interests of the Reapise Pvustic. 


Its Artictes embrace subje ts of general interest, handled in an independent style. 
Its Tates axp Sxercnes are by the best writers of our own country, or selected from choice foreign sources not generally 


necessible. 


Its Curonicce or Passinc Events is full and minute on topies likely to interest the intelligent; embracing the LATEST INFoRMA- 
Tiox on all subjects of Lrreratore, Science, Art, Music, Drama, PoruLar AMUSEMENT, AND Soca Currcnat. 
Its Lrrerary Nortces aim at combining entertainment and piquaney, with the fullest and fairest exposition of every new book of 


value published. 


The Proceedings of the various Societies for Discovery or Researcn throughout the country, are reported in its columns. 
Its constant contributors are some of the most eminent authors of the country. 


It is the aim of its conductors to issue a Weekly Journal inferior to none in Awerica, in enlightened entertainment and efficiency. 

The new volume of the “Lrrerary Worto,” as it will appear for the present year, will sustain all the old elements of the Journal, 
with some popular additions both of forin and matter, suggested to us by experience, which cannot but be acceptable to our subscribers. 
These consist in a better arrangement of the plan, an enlargement of some old features, and an introduction of new ones. 


The “ Lrrerary Wortp” will in future contain :— 


I. Articles, illustrating, in the handling of some timely topic, the general principles of the Journal in all its departments. 


Il. Passages in advance of New and Important publications. 
Ill. Reviews of New Books. 
IV. Literary Intelligence and Gossip. 
Vv. 
Vi. 
VIL. 
Vu. 
IX. 


Original Poems, Tales, Sketches. 


Communications of Correspondents on various topics. 


The Reports of Societies—the Oriental, Historical, Ethnological, &c., &e., communicated from original sources. 


Occasional Select Papers from Books, Periodicals, &e., at home and abroad. 
The Fine Arts—New Galleries, Pa ntings, Institutions, Prints, &e., with the Artists’ Gossip of the Week, and Foreign Items. 


X. Music and the Drama; the Performances and Gossip of the Week. 


XI. 
a comprehensive, striking, 
&e 


Publisher's Cirenlar; Book Announcements, &e. 


XIl. 
XI. 


Varieties ; Anecdotes, 


Miscellany and Gossip—a collection of novel incidents with comments upon the topies of the day, from all quarters—presented in 
and picturesque form—paragraphs with the materials of an essay. 


The Literary World contains from sixteen to twenty and twenty-four quarto pages, and is issued every Saturday, at $3 00 per 


annum, always in advance, 


Eprrors 


All Communications, Books for Review, &c. to be addressed 


E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 


an» Proprietors, 109 Nassau street, N. Y. 
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“ Amongst the permanent features of this city, and forming one of the most efficient 
organs of taste and intellectual culture in this country is The Literary World, a jour- 
oa which has acquired a wide reputation and a very high standing for the ability and 
scholarshi with which it B _condacted. The people are Cy wy y finding out that 
‘Telegraphic Despatches’ and ‘City Items’'do not embrace the whole sum and sub- 
stance of the news and Tatelligence of the day or week, and that there are matters of 
interest and entertainment which deserve more than a passing paragraph in the 
crowded columns of a newspaper, and are worthy of a special record in more perma- 
nent form, The literary journal at the end of every week is, or ought to be, as great a 
desideratum as the political journal at the beginning of every day. The same motive 
which prompts a man of education and intelligence to keep himself informed as to the 
rogress of society and the world in the prac concerns which affect the common 
ntareste of the whole race, should induce him peculiarly to interest himself in those 
movements of Wteratare, = science, and general culture which makes the present 
age so much the superior of t the past. There is no commanity where intelligence is so 
much di d as ours, where the literary press has rh met with so little encour- 
sqemen™, The ‘Literary World’ is the only journa) of its class which maintains the 
its of American letters, as a separate and distinct branch of public informatio: 
oa the Maeld for popular nalizing. It deserves a wide circulation in the interior o 
the United States, as well as in the eastern cities, as an able, entertaining, and com- 
y sustained newspaper, presenting every week a record of all that comes under 
the ted of literature, the fine arts, or canitere of omens social interest out of the ion 
mediate range of the daily press."—Nat. Intelligencer 


“The most reliable journal > the country for the wnacodlitvas of its literary criti- 
cisms. It is apparently free from all cliquism, devoted to tue interests of and 
true literature, and the public can trust its opinions concerning the books they read, 
the plays enty pra Oe e pictures they look yo se the singers they listen to, the oe 
and manne h they are a part. 





As a true chronicle, refore, 
taki ing pl place | in literature and the arts, it has no equal in this Scene Mong Me nats 


“The Aaarary World is the tui ea Gedndivsis devoted to the impartial criticism 
books and works of in managed w 
Shitity: and and judgment.”— BF. _ 


country, and great industry, 





the Press. 


“The best, apecimen of a literary 
rary World, of New York. It pi mi 
test and best books 3 sel 

ennaltent translations from the ymin and the 
actions in the circle of the Fine Arts; li 


n 
well as descriptive advertisements of works issued and to be by our own lish- 
ing houses. This pa wer net culy comnts te [he wont map ed tribu- 
s} 














tors, wh tic] always th pleasure, but graces its 
cofuimns with fearre be from the} hed pens of such writers as —? Reed, 
ek oy th Liter: ra ay < ad oe es aot it will be a an ove. 
lence , and assure them tha e 
ting cont refining influence fn the family.”-—Chriatian Chronicle aay 
“The Literary World, a periodical issued at ies York, which gives a more vivid, 
ay ma of the of American Literature, Art, Science, any 
ree ethers.” —Lond theneum. 
“We have read or looked over every number of the Literary World since 
its lication commenced, ve learned to set a upon it. It gives 
evidence of and diligent minds. A high moral and reli 
gious standard is t. its criticisms are Just, ond free from personal or 
Wee favoritism. It is a complete index of the prosmonve lite iterature of our country. 
© sam Chasen Contetes i 6 Gere o elcome Visi hf es lay 
|, Who rs, could eee week by week, into house, tha 
the | Literary World.”— n ‘Doomtner. 


“ Conducted with very decided talent, taste, and tact.”—Louisville Journal. 
“This excellent literary weekly has attained a wide-spread popularity.”—Picayune. 


“ This journal stands at this ti spicuous as @ record and eritic of the Bteratere 

of the comneye It is, we do do not hesitate’ to say, the mort ee Seen the 
pig a oR Tosi his title if ha a ate denthfal read ae 
and supporter of the 7 wont 
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